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GIBRALTAR, SPAIN, AND THE STRAITS 


DUKING the past two years there have been increasingly frequent 
reports of the construction by Germans and Italians of fortifications 
both on the mainland of Spain, in the vicinity of Gibraltar, and on 
the Spanish Moroccan shores of the Straits. More recently, the 
presence of Spanish troop concentrations near Gibraltar (estimated 
on April 20, 1939, to number some 20,000) and in Spanish Morocco, 
the prolonged delay in the withdrawal of the Italian troops from 
Spain, and the departure of a part of the German Fleet for the 
Mediterranean, have attracted attention in this country to the 
strategic position in regard to the Straits and to Gibraltar’s value in 
modern conditions of warfare. 

With the development of long-range artillery in the latter half 
of the rgth century and, later, of aerial warfare, the invulnerability 
of the Rock (not only from the landward side of the mainland, but 
also, in course of time, from the opposite coast)? has suffered some 
modification. The desirability of exchanging it for the Spanish 
Moroccan town of Ceuta, has, also, at various times been the subject 
of intermittent, but vigorous, technical controversy. 

Those supporting the idea of exchange have argued that, 
whereas Gibraltar is within the range of enemy guns for twenty 
miles along the Spanish coast, and the use of its harbour is, in 
consequence, liable to interruption, Ceuta has a good harbour more 
easily protected by land and equally so by sea, and is also suit- 
able as a base for the control of the Straits; that the exchange 





(1) According to one report, the garrison of Spanish Morocco, which was about 
40,000 before the Civil War, and was reduced to about 30,000 during it, is now to 
be increased to a strength of 90,000. (Daily Telegraph, April 17, 1939.) 

(2) Gibraltar is only 15} miles from Ceuta, and 5 miles (across the Bay) from 
\lgeciras. The Straits at their narrowest point (the “ Gut ’’) are 8-9 miles wide. 
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would meet Spanish aspirations ; and that it would benefit British 
trade with Morocco. Those who oppose the scheme point to the 
tremendous “ prestige ’’ value attached to the possession of the 
Rock, and to the fact that, while the civilian population of Gibraltar 
is proportionately insignificant (about 5 civilians to one soldier) and 
loyal, Ceuta has a large and strongly nationalist Spanish population : 
moreover, they believe that the guns of the fortress would be more 
than a match for enemy guns on the heights around the Bay, and 
that British troops could, if necessary, occupy the hinterland of 
Gibraltar in the event of Spain adopting an unfriendly attitude. 

The main factor underlying all such discussions is clearly the 
recognition that Gibraltar’s efficacy as a naval base (as distinct from 
its great strength as a fortress which, while held, can deny the use 
of the harbour to hostile craft) depends to a greater extent, in view 
of the increase in the range of guns since the nineteenth century, 
on the friendship—or at least neutrality—of Spain. In this con- 
nexion certain considerations may be brought forward. 

Gibraltar has been a British possession ever since its capture 
in 1704; this was confirmed by the Treaty of Utrecht (Article 1 
in 1713; im 1720, 1727, and 1779-83 the fortress successfully with- 
stood attacks and siege by Spanish and French forces. Finally 
by the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 Spain accepted compensation 
fn the shape of the two Floridas and Minorca) for Great Britain's 
retention of the Rock. Nevertheless, Spanish Governments in later 
years did not renounce all claim to its restoration. It will be re- 
called how, in 1914, Senor Dato (then Spanish Prime Minister 
attempted unsuccessfully to negotiate with the Allies for the transfer 
of Gibraltar and Tangier in return for Spanish neutrality in the 
World War ; and how, at the end of the War, Spain was not in a 
osition to press her claims to such a reward—partly because the 
official policy of neutrality had become increasingly compromised 
by pro-German activities at home and in Spanish Morocco, and 
partly on account of the need for dealing with the confused politica! 
situation in Spain ‘itself and with the Riff war in Morocco during 
the early years of the peace. Later, under Primo de Riveras 
dictatorship (1923-30), the Spanish Government appears to have 
hinted several times at the exchange of Gibraltar for Ceuta, without 
receiving any encouragement from British official quarters ; and 
more recently still, in March, 1938, the Nationalist General, Queipo 
de Llano, was reported to have declared (in an address at La Linea 
that: ‘‘ Gibraltar is now the repair of pirates, but it will soon be 
restored once more to the mother country.’’? 


(1) According to the 1937 estimate there are 16,188 civilians resident in th 
city—the normal garrison being about 2,900. Some 4,500 aliens and 1,500 British 
subjects resident in the neighbouring Spanish town of La Linea come into Gibralta! 
daily to work. 

(2) Thereport was, subsequently, stated by the Duke of Alba (then Genera 
Franco’s Agent in London) to be “ entirely false.”’ 
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Finally, it is perhaps of interest to note the following extract 
from an article by Colonel von Xylander—a German Army Officer— 
published in the Boersen-Zeitung of April 13, 1939 :— 


‘“Frora the Western Powers Spain has never received her 
due. Britain’s possession of Gibraltar and France’s predominant 
position in Morocco are symbolic of the attitude of these two 
countries. Spain, in alliance with those Powers who act for world 
peace, can remove that great injustice by debarring entry into 
the Mediterranean of a Power which does not dwell there. It 
lies with Spain herself whether to take a favourable opportunity 
to renew her old glory.’’! 


Furthermore, it is now possible to visualize a state of 
iffairs in which Spain might be unable, even though willing, to 
remain neutral in a war against the western democracies. In this 
connexion it is worth recalling the unofficial and illicit assistance 
civen by Spanish local authorities and private individuals in the 
matter of refuelling and supplying German submarines along the 
coast during the last war, as well as the active German propaganda 
campaign directed from Spanish Morocco, with a view to fomenting 
rebellion in the French zone. 

During the Munich crisis of September, 1938, General Franco, 
it will be remembered, was at pains to emphasize his desire to adopt 
. neutral attitude, declaring to the press at Burgos that: ‘“‘ We 
have no cause to mix ourselves in other people’s affairs. We desire 
to remain neutral. We have no desire to create difficulties for 
anyone, 2 An interesting commentary on this attitude was 
recently made by General Sir Charles Harrington (Governor of 
Gibraltar at the time of the Munich crisis) in an address to the 
Koyal Empire Society in February, 1939, when he said: “ My 
information, for what it was worth, was that General Franco wished 
to be neutral, and that Herr Hitler had told him that he could be, 
but that he would use his bombers from Spanish aerodromes. If 
the French had taken Ceuta, Franco would quite likely have re- 
taliated, and perhaps naturally, on Gibraltar.’’ 


In the meantime, whatever may be the intentions or wishes 
of the present Government in Spain, and however much they may 
have justified the construction of fortifications around Gibraltar 
and the Moroccan coast by the necessities of the civil war, the fact 
remains that those fortifications do exist, and account might have 
ms be taken of them by Great Britain and France in the event of 
ostilities. 





See the Daily Telegraph, April 14, 1939. 
See The Times, September 28, 1938. 
See The Times, February 16, 1939. 
+) While Spain is free to fortify Ceuta, and certain other places in Spanish 
Morocco, the fortification of the rest of the Spanish-Moroccan coast was prohibited 
under the Franco-Spanish Agreement of November 27, 1912. 
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In view of the preoccupations caused by the movements, jn 
recent weeks, of naval and land forces in the region of the Straits, 
precautionary measures were taken by Great Britain and France. 
These included the arrival of a strong French naval squadron 
(consisting of two battleships, three cruisers and eleven destroyers) at 
Gibraltar, on April 16-17, followed, on April 22, by that of three British 
destroyers, a submarine, and the battleship H.M.S. Ramillies. The 
garrison of the fortress was reinforced by the despatch of the rst 
Battalion, the Welsh Guards. Other measures taken were the 
placing of boom defences at the entrances to the Admiralty Harbour, 
the erection of a barricade on the road running from La Linea to 
the fortress, and the construction of an aerodrome on the racecourse, 
In addition steps have been taken in recent months to ensure 
adequate supplies of food, ammunition, and water. 

EF. 





HERR HITLER’S SPEECH TO THE REICHSTAG 


IN his speech, for which he summoned the Reichstag on April 28 to let 
them hear his reply to President Roosevelt’s telegram, Herr Hitler 
began by stating that before he received this document the rest of the 
world had already been informed of it by radio and newspaper reports. 
Before dealing with it, however, he referred to his feelings about “ the 
tremendous historical happenings’ of March, to which he could give 
vent only in the form of humble thanks to Providence. He made the 
usual claim that he had raised the German people up and liberated it 
from “‘ the bonds of the most infamous dictate of all times.’’ Among 
the aims he had pursued was, he said, that of “‘ remedying the isolation 
of the German nation from the rest of the world,” and he added : “ I have 
desired only to make good that which satanic malice or human unreason 
destroyed or demolished, and have therefore taken no step which violated 
the rights of others.” 

This claim he supported by saying that “ long before the American 
continent had been discovered . . . this Reich existed, not merely in 
its present extent, but with the addition of many regions and provinces 
which have since been lost.” 

The Versailles Treaty, he went on, robbed nearly 115 million peopl 
of their right of self-determination, and he painted the familiar picture 
of the state to which Germany had been reduced by the machinations 
of politicians and the plundering by Jewish parasites. ‘‘ One of the most 
shameful acts of oppression ever committed,”’ he declared, was “ the 
dismemberment of the German nation and the political disintegration | 
of her living-space—which has, after all, been hers for thousands of years— | 
provided for in the dictate of Versailles.” 

There was a limit, however, to even the revision of that Treaty, |~ 
and he repeated his assurance that the return of the Saar Territory ha‘ | 
done away with all territorial problems in Europe between France an¢ 
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Germany. He had also given binding declarations to a large number ot 
other States, and none of them could complain that even a trace of a 
demand contrary to these had ever been made to them. He was pleased 
that Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, and Denmark had expressed their 
desire for absolute neutrality. He need not mention Italy, with whom 
they were in the closest friendship, Hungary, and Yugoslavia, “‘ with 
whom we, as neighbours, have the fortune to be on very friendly terms.” 


This brought him to Austria and Czecho-Slovakia, as to which his 
chief points were the following :— 

He would have sinned against his call by Providence had he failed 
to lead his native country and German people of the Ostmark back 
to the Reich. 

When, in the past, the Germanic tribes had migrated out of Bohemia 
and Moravia, a foreign Slav people had entered and made a place for 
itself between the remaining Germans. Its living-space had _ been 
enclosed in a “‘ horseshoe ”’ by Germans, and in it lived nearly 4 million 
Germans. 

In the thousand years in which the two peoples had lived side by 
side Czech culture had in the main been formed and moulded by German 
influences, and Czech economy owed its existence to the fact of having 
been part of the German system. The capital of the country was for 
a time a German Imperial city. 

He then declared that ‘‘ the democratic peace-makers of Versailles 
had assigned to the Czech people the special réle of a satellite State, 
capable of being used against Germany, and the purpose of this rdle was to 
prevent the consolidation of Central Europe, to provide a bridge to 
Europe for Bolshevist aggression, and, above all, to act as a mercenary 
of the European democracies against Germany. He went on :— 

‘ The financial requirements of this State followed but one guiding 
idea—namely, the creation of a military State armed to the teeth with 
a view to forming a bastion extending into the German Reich, which 
promised to be a starting-point for military operations in connection 
with invasions of the Reich from the west, or at any rate, an air base 
of undoubted value. 

“It is comprehensible that the German Government in their turn 
decided to destroy this aerodrome for bombing ’planes. They did not 
come to this decision because of hatred of the Czech people. Quite 
the contrary. 

“In these years of struggle my own attitude towards the Czech 
people was never anything else than that of the guardian of a unilateral, 
national, and Reich interest, combined with feelings of respect for the 
Czech people. One thing is certain ; if the democratic midwives of this 
State had succeeded in attaining their ultimate goal, the German Reich 
would certainly not have been destroyed, although we might have 
sustained heavy losses. No! The Czech people, by reason of its size 
and position, would presumably have had to put up with much more 
dreadful and—I am convinced—catastrophic consequences. I feel happy 
that it has proved possible, even to the annoyance of democratic interests, 
to avoid this catastrophe in Central Europe, thanks to our own moderation 
and also to the good judgment of the Czech people. 

‘ That which the best and wisest Czechs have struggled for decades 
to attain is as a matter of course granted to this people in the National 


, 
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Socialist German Reich—namely, the right to their own nationality and 
the right to foster this nationality and to revive it.’ 

He had hoped, he continued, as late as March, 1938, that it might 
be possible to solve the problem of minorities in this State by means o| 
mutual co-operation, and it was not until M. Benes, who was completely 
in the hands of his democratic-international financiers, “‘ turned the 
problem into a military one and unleashed a wave of suppression over 
the Germans, at the same time attempting by that mobilization of which 
you all know to inflict an international defeat upon the German State . . 
that it became clear to me that a solution by these means was no longer 
possible.” 


After mentioning the Vienna Award, which was entirely satisfactory 
to neither party, he alluded to Rumania, and said that the man best 
authorized to speak for that country had told him personally how desirable 
it would be to have a direct line of communication with Germany. 
perhaps by way of the Ukraine and Slovakia. To explain the disappear- 
ance of Czecho-Slovakia he then said :— 

‘“ The construction of Czecho-Slovakia worked out at Versailles had 
had its day. It broke up not because Germany desired its break up, but 
because in the long run it is impossible to construct and uphold around 
the conference table artificial States which are incapable of survival! 
Consequently, in reply to a question regarding the guarantee which was 
submitted by England and France a few days before the dissolution of 
this State, Germany refused this guarantee, since all the conditions for 
it laid down at Munich were lacking. On the contrary, when, after the 
whole structure of the State had begun to break up and, practically speak- 
ing, had already dissolved itself the German Government finally decided 
also to intervene it did this only in fulfilment of an obvious duty.” 

Herr Hitler argued that a rising tide of underground propaganda in 
Czecho-Slovakia made it finally clear even to the greatest simpleton that 
the old state of affairs would soon be restored. 

After Munich the danger of a military conflict was all the greater as 
there was always the possibility that some madman or other might get 
control of the vast stores of munitions in that country. As a proof o! 
this he gave detailed figures of the Czech munitions “ confiscated and 
placed in safe keeping ’’ by Germany. . 

These included 1,582 aeropl: ines, 501 anti-aircraft guns, 2,175 light 
and heavy guns, 469 tanks and 43,876 machine-guns. Other implements 
of war of all kinds included, he said, bridge-building equipment, aircrait 
detectors, searchlights, measuring instruments, motor-vehicles, and 
special motor-vehicles—‘‘ in vast quantities.”’ 

‘I believe that it is a good thing for millions and millions of people 
that I, thanks to the last-minute insight of responsible men on the other 
side, succeeded in averting such an explosion and found a solution whic! 
1 am convinced has finally abolished this problem as a source of danger 
in Central Europe. 

“ The contention that this solution is contrary to “n Munich Agree- 
ment can neither be supported nor confirmed. This agreement could 
under no circumstances be regarded as final, because it admitted that 
other problems required and remained to be solved. We cannot really 
be reproached for the fact that the parties concerned—and this is the 
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deciding factor—did not turn to the four Powers but only to Italy and 
Germany ; nor yet for the fact that the State, as such, finally split up 
on its own accord and there was consequently no longer any Czecho- 
Slovakia.” 

He went on to make the statement that “‘ Bohemia and Moravia, 
as the remnants of the former Czecho-Slovakia, have nothing more what- 
ever to do with the Munich Agreement . . . which related exclusively 
to questions referring to the mutual relationship between England and 
Germany. 


ce 


Herr Hitler then dealt with these relations, beginning with a com- 
plimentary reference to the British Empire, the existence of which, he 
said, was an inestimable factor of value for the whole of human cultural 
and economic life. He had sincere admiration for the “‘ immeasurable 
colonizing work ’’ accomplished by the Anglo-Saxon people, but this 
did not mean forgoing the securing of the life of his own people. 

Germans, however, did not feel in the least inferior to the British 
nation, and “if England cannot understand our point of view, thinking 
perchance she may look upon Germany as a vassal State, then our love 
and friendly feelings have indeed been wasted on England.” He con 
tinued : 

‘[ have heard the statement of the British Prime Minister to the 
ellect that he is not able to put any trust in German assurances. Under 
the circumstances, I consider it a matter of course that we no longer wish 
to expect him or the British people to bear the burden of a situation 
which is only conceivable in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. When 
Germany became National Socialist of my own accord I made a proposal 
for a voluntary restriction of German naval armaments. That restriction 
was, however, based on one condition—namely, the will and the conviction 
that a war between England and Germany would never again be possible. 
This wish and this conviction is alive in me to-day. 

‘I am, however, now compelled to state that the policy of England 
is, both unofficially and officially, leaving no doubt about the fact that 
such a conviction is no longer shared in London, and that, on the contrary, 
the opinion prevails there that no matter in what conflict Germans should 
some day be entangled Britain would always have to take her stand 
against Germany. Thus a war against Germany is taken for granted 
in that country. 

‘I most profoundly regret such a development, for the only claim 
| have ever made and shall continue to make on England is that for a 
return of our colonies. But I always made it very clear that this would 
never become the cause of a military conflict. I have always held that 
the English, to whom those colonies are of no value, would one day under- 
stand the German situation and would then value German friendship 
higher than the possession of territories which, while yielding no real 
profit whatever to them, are of vital importance to Germany.”’ 

Apart from this, he had never advanced a claim which might in any 
way have interfered with British interests or have become a danger to 
the British Empire. 

‘Since England to-day, both by the press and officially, upholds 
the view that Germany should be opposed under all circumstances and 
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confirms this by the policy of encirclement known to us the basis for the 
naval treaty has been removed. I have therefore resolved to send to-day 
a communication to this effect to the British Government. ; 

He still hoped, however, that they would be able to avoid an 
armaments race with England, and should the British Government wish 
to enter once more into negotiations on this problem no one would be 
happier than he at the prospect of being able to come to a straight- 
forward understanding. 

Whoever believed that he was able to attack Germany, he concluded, 
would find himself confronted with a measure of power and resistance 
compared with which that of 1914 was negligible. 


The next part of the speech dealt with Poland. He admitted the 
necessity of a free access to the sea for that country, but Danzig was a 
German city. On the other hand, “ this city has contracts with Poland 
which were admittedly forced upon her by the dictators of the peace 
of Versailles.” 

Some months ago he had made an offer to the Polish Government, 
an offer which represented “‘ the greatest imaginable concession in the 
interest of European peace.”” The proposals he submitted were, he 
said :— 

1. Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework of the 

German Reich. 

2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor and a 
railway line at her own disposal possessing the same extraterritorial 
status for Germany as the Corridor itself has for Poland. 


In return Germany was prepared— 

1. To recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig. 

2. To ensure for Poland a free harbour in Danzig of any size 
desired, which would have completely free access to the sea. 

3. To accept at the same time the present boundaries between 

Germany and Poland, and to regard them as ultimate. 

4. To conclude a 25-year non-aggression treaty with Poland ; 

a treaty, therefore, which would extend far beyond the duration 

of his own life. 

. To guarantee the independence of the Slovak State by 
Germany, Poland, and Hungary, jointly, which means, in practice, 
the renunciation of any unilateral German hegemony in this territory. 
“The Polish Government,” he went on, “ has rejected my offer and 

has only declared that it is prepared to :— 
1. Negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for the 

Commissioner of the League of Nations ; and 

2. To consider facilities for the transit of traffic through 
the Corridor. 

“Under the pressure of a lying international campaign Poland 
believed that it must call up troops, although Germany on her part had 
not called up a single man and had not thought of proceeding in any way 
against Poland.” 

This was very regrettable, as his offer represented “a truly unique 
compromise,” and Poland was not a giving party at all but only a 
receiving party. 
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He then turned to the British Guarantee, declaring it to be contrary 
to the agreement he made with Marshal Pilsudski. He, therefore, looked 
upon it as having been unilaterally infringed by Poland and “ thereby no 
longer in existence.”’ He had sent a Note to that effect to Warsaw. 

Next came references to Spain, as to which Germany’s support of 
Franco had been misinterpreted, and to Italy, “the State which is 
closest to us in every respect as a result of the common destinies which 
unite us. 

The bond uniting them was unbreakable. Germany had welcomed 
the action taken in Albania, as it was “ not only the right but also the 
duty of Fascism to secure in the living-space undoubtedly allotted to 
[Italy by nature and history the maintenance of an order on which alone 
a really flourishing human civilization appears to be based and secured.” 


President Roosevelt came last in Herr Hitler’s list, and he then 
dealt with the Message point by point. 

As to the fear of war throughout the world, he remarked that 14 wars 
had been waged between 1919 and 1938, in none of which Germany was 
concerned. The United States of America had carried out military 
intervention in six cases since 1918, and Soviet Russia had engaged in 
ten wars. The reason for the fear of war lay solely in an “ unbridled 
and mendacious agitation ’’.on the part of the press, and in the artificial 
spreading of panic, which raised fears that intervention from another 
planet was possible. 

He did not admit that every conflict must have disastrous con- 
sequences for the surrounding world, provided the whole world was not 
drawn into such conflicts by a network of nebulous pact obligations. 

Thirdly, he himself had always been an exponent of the view that 
political, economic, and social questions should always be settled without 
resort to arms. But unfortunately this had been made more difficult 
by the efforts of politicians and newspapers. 

As to the “ tide of events ”’ bringing a threat of arms, he knew nothing 
of this kind of threat to other nations, though he read of it daily in the 
press. 

Next, as to the duty of the leaders of great nations to preserve their 
people from impending disaster, if that was true, then it was punishable 
neglect if the leaders of nations were not capable of controlling their 
newspapers which were agitating for war. 

Point 7 was that three nations in Europe and one in Africa had seen 
their independent existence terminated. Herr Hitler did not know which 
three were meant. It was not now that they had sacrificed their existence, 
but rather in 1918 when they, contrary to solemn promises, were separated 
from other communities, and made into nations which they never wished 
to be and never were. 

One nation in Africa was alleged to have lost its freedom, but nearly 

all the previous inhabitants of that continent had been made subject to 
the sovereigns of other nations, so losing their freedom. 
As to reports that further acts of aggression were contemplated, 
if Mr. Roosevelt had a specific instance in mind, “ I would ask him,”’ he 
said, ‘to name the States who are threatened with aggression and to 
state the aggressor in question.”’ 
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As regards the President’s reminder that he (Herr Hitler) had 
repeatedly asserted that he had no desire for war, “‘ I wish to point out,” 
he said, “ first, that I have not conducted any war; secondly, that for 
years past I have expressed my abhorrence of war, and it is true I am not 
aware for what purpose I should wage war at all. I should be thankful 
to Mr. Roosevelt if he would give me some explanation in this connection.” 

After remarking that America’s entry into the Great War was not 
a case of unquestionable home defence, Herr Hitler dealt with the Pre- 
sident’s claim that he spoke with the voice of strength and friendship 
for mankind. As to this his comment was that, if that voice had been 
raised by the U.S.A. at the proper time, the dictate of Versailles could 
have been prevented. 

He next explained why he had no faith in the conference method 
of dealing with international questions, remarking that the greatest 
conference—the League of Nations—in almost twenty years had not 
succeeded in solving one single decisive international problem. 

After referring to America’s non-participation in the League, he 
assured the President that he was determined that no German should 
ever in future enter a conference defenceless, and that “‘ at all times, 
and for ever, German negotiators shall have behind them the strength 
of the German nation—so help me God.”’ Further— 

“German representatives will never again enter a conference that 
is for them a tribunal, for who is to be the judge there? I should be 
grateful to President Roosevelt if he would explain how the new world 
Court would be constituted.”’ 


In reply to the request that he should give a frank statement regard- 
ing the present and future policy of his Government, he declared that 
he had done this in innumerable public speeches ; but he must decline 
to give such an explanation to anyone else than the people for whose 
existence and life he was responsible. As for the President’s belief that, 
because the U.S.A. was not involved in European controversies, he (Herr 
Hitler) should be willing to make such a statement of policy to him, he 
pointed out that he might use the same argument, and say that as Europe 
was so far from America he might ask the President questions as to what 
aims U.S. foreign policy had in view. ‘“‘ We Germans,” he said, “ support 
a similar doctrine to the Monroe Doctrine for Europe and for the territories 
and interests of the Greater German Reich.” 

Next, he asked if Mr. Roosevelt had learned which nations considered 
themselves threatened by German policy and which did not. “I have 
taken the trouble,” he said, “ to ascertain from the States mentioned, 
first, whether they felt themselves threatened, and secondly, above all, 
whether this enquiry by the American President was addressed to us at 
their suggestion or, at any rate, with their consent. Their reply was in 
all cases negative—in some cases strongly so.” 

Germany was nevertheless prepared to give each of them an assurance 
of the kind desired by Mr. Roosevelt, on the condition of absolute re- 
ciprocity, provided the State asked for such an assurance, “ together 
with appropriate proposals.’’ He added :— 

“T here solemnly declare that all the assertions which have been 
circulated in any way concerning an intended German attack or invasion 
of any American territory are frauds and gross untruths.” 
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In conclusion, Herr Hitler again referred to disarmament and quoted 
the figures of the military equipment which Germany had destroyed 
between 1919 and 1923. He then listed his previous peace proposals 
ind said that not until these had been ultimately rejected did he give the 
order for German rearmament. He asked Mr. Roosevelt to appeal first 
not to Germany, but to other nations. 

In reply to Mr. Roosevelt’s proposals for the discussion of ways and 
means to enliven international trade Herr Hitler declared it was not so 
much a question for discussion but one of removing barriers—beginning 
with the United States of America. 

‘ President Wilson solemnly pledged his word that German colonial 
claims, like all others, would receive the same just examination. It 
would be a noble act if President Franklin Roosevelt would redeem the 
promises made by President Woodrow Wilson.”’ 





THE GERMAN NOTE TO POLAND 


ON April 28 the German Government transmitted to the Polish Govern- 
ment a Memorandum denouncing the Declaration of Non-Aggression 
signed on January 26, 1934. The text of this was as follows :— 

‘“ The agreement now concluded by the Polish Government with 
the British Government stands in such obvious contrast to the solemn 
declaration of a few months ago that the German Government must take 
notice of such a sudden and radical change of policy only with astonish- 
ment and bewilderment. 

‘“ The new Anglo-Polish Agreement, however its final form may be 
fixed, is thought of by both partners as a regular treaty of alliance, which, 
through its generally known antecedents and in accordance with the 
whole position of political relations, is directed exclusively against 
Germany. 

“It follows from the obligations now undertaken by the Polish 
Government that Poland, in the case of any Anglo-German conflict 
started by an attack directed against Germany, under certain conditions 
also intends to intervene even if the conflict does not in any way affect 
Poland and her interests. This is a direct and flagrant attack on the 
renunciation of the use of force agreed upon in the Declaration of 1934. 

“ The conflict between the German-Polish Declaration and the Anglo- 
Polish Agreement goes substantially further than this point in its sig- 
nificance. 

‘ The Declaration of 1934 was to have been the foundation for the 
regulating by Berlin and Warsaw, under the protection of a peace guar- 
antee agreed upon, of all questions which might crop up between the two 
countries. They were to have been regulated by direct arrangement, 
ree from international entanglements and complications, and uninflu- 
enced from outside. Such a foundation naturally implied full mutual 
confidence on the part of both partners, as well as the loyalty of the 
political intentions of each partner towards the other. 
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“On the other hand, the Polish Government, through the decision 
they have now taken to enter into an alliance directed against Germany, 
have let it be known that Poland prefers the promise of support from a 
third Power to the immediately assured peace guarantee given her by the 
German Government. 

“With this new alliance the Polish Government have acquiesced 
in a policy, instigated in another quarter, which aims at the encirclement 
of Germany. The German Government had not given the least cause 
for such a change of Polish policy. At every conceivable opportunity 
Germany had given Poland, publicly and in confidential discussion, the 
clearest assurances that the friendly development of German-Polish 
relations was an important aim of her foreign policy, and that Germany 
in her political decisions would at any time respect justified Polish 
interests. 

“The carrying out of the action by Germany in March of this year 
for the pacification of Central Europe has, in the view of the German 
Government, in no way impaired Polish interests. In the course of the 
action the Polish-Hungarian frontier was established, which Poland had 
always regarded as an important political aim. Moreover, the German 
Government have unmistakably declared that they were ready to come 
to a friendly discussion with the Polish Government, if the latter felt 
that new problems had arisen for Poland from the reforming of relations 
in Central Europe. 

“In an equally friendly spirit the German Government had tried 
to initiate a regulation of the only question still pending between Germany 
and Poland—the Danzig question.” 


The memo, went on to state the proposals made by Germany and 
enumerated by Hitler in his speech. It said that they were made “ at 
the end of March and in the most friendly form,” and continued :— 

“No one who knows the circumstances in Danzig and in the Corridor, 
with their attendant problems, can, judging impartially, dispute the fact 
that this proposal contains the minimum that could be demanded from 
the standpoint of unrenounceable German interests, and that it took 
account of all Polish essential interests. Yet the Polish Government 
gave a reply which, it is true, was clothed in the form of counter-proposals, 
but which showed a lack of any appreciation of the German point of view 
and amounted to a sheer rejection of the German offer. That the Polish 
Government themselves did not regard their reply as calculated to lead 
to a friendly understanding they have shown in a manner as surprising 
as it is drastic. 

‘“‘ Simultaneously with their answer they proceeded to an extensive 
partial mobilization of their Army. By this quite unjustified measure 
they showed in advance the aim and purpose of the negotiations whicli 
they immediately afterwards entered on with the British Government. 
The German Government did not judge it necessary to reply to the Polish 
partial mobilization with military counter-measures. On the other hand, 
they simply cannot pass silently over other decisions taken by the Polish 
Government recently. Moreover, to their regret, they see themselves 
obliged to state forthwith the following :— . 

“rt. The Polish Government have not grasped the opportunity 
offered them by the German Government for a just regulation of the 
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Danzig question, for a definite securing of their frontiers with Germany, 
and thus for a lasting strengthening of good-neighbourly relations between 
the two countries. They have, moreover, rejected the German proposals 
to this effect. 

‘2. At the same time the Polish Government have let themselves 
in for political obligations towards another State, which are incompatible 
with the spirit as well as with the letter of the German-Polish Declaration 
of January 26, 1934. The Polish Government have, therefore, put this 
declaration arbitrarily and unilaterally out of force. 

‘Despite this recognition, which has become necessary, the German 
Government do not intend to change their fundamental attitude towards 
the question of the future moulding of German-Polish relations. Should 
the Polish Government regard it as of value to arrive at a new regulation, 
by treaty, of these relations the German Government are willing to do so, 
and make only the one condition, that such a settlement must rest on a 
clear obligation binding both parties.”’ 





THE GERMAN NOTE TERMINATING THE NAVAL 
AGREEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


ON April 28 the German Government transmitted a memorandum to 
the British Government, in which they stated that the latter had “ uni- 
laterally withdrawn the basis of the Naval Agreement of June 18, 1935, 


and thereby put out of operation this Agreement, as well as the declaration 
of July 17, 1937, supplementing this.” 

The memo. recalled that in 1935 the German Government had 
agreed to bring the strength of their Fleet into a definite relation with the 
strength of the British Fleet, “‘ because they were convinced that the 
repetition of a warlike conflict between Germany and Great Britain was 
excluded for all time.” 

This step had been taken on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment were also, on their part, determined to maintain a political attitude 
which guaranteed the friendly development of Anglo-German relations. 
Likewise, after the Munich conference the Chancellor and the British 
Prime Minister had signed a statement confirming that they regarded 
the agreement as symbolical of the desire of the two nations never again 
to wage war against one another. The German Government had always 
kept to this wish and were still to-day inspired by it. 

On the other hand, the British Government had of late been moving 
more and more away from the line of a corresponding policy towards 
Germany. The Note went on :— 

As has been clearly shown by the political decisions announced 
by the British Government in the last few weeks and also by the anti- 
German attitude of the British Press, prompted by the British Govern- 
ment, the German Government now take the view that Great Britain 
must always take up an attitude against Germany, regardless of any 
consideration of the part of Europe in which Germany may be involved 
in a warlike conflict. Even then, if British interests are in no way affected 
by this conflict, the British Government regard a war against Germany 
as no longer impossible, but as a major problem of British foreign policy.” 
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Great Britain had unilaterally withdrawn the basis of the Agreement, 
and the same applied to Part 3 of the Agreement of July 17, 1937, in 
which the obligation for a mutual exchange of information was laid down. 

The qualitative restrictions of the Agreement of July 17 remained 
unaffected, however, and ‘‘ the German Government will also in the 
future respect these conditions, and in this way contribute their share 
towards avoiding a general unrestricted race in naval armaments among 
the nations.” 

In case the British Government were interested in entering into new 
negotiations about the problems in question, Germany was perfectly 
willing, and would welcome it, if it were to prove possible to attain 3 
clear and unambiguous understanding. 


LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH OF APRIL 19 ON 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


A DEBATE in the House of Lords on April 19 on the international 
situation was replied to by the Foreign Secretary, who gave a clear 
exposition of the Government’s policy. He began by saying that too 
much credence must not be paid to rumours about the arrival of more 
Italian troops in Spain and about the construction of aerodromes and 
-fortifications near the Pyrenees. The Spanish Government were called 
on now to face the immense problem of reconstruction, and he was sure 
that in this they would have the interest and sympathy of everyone 
in England, irrespective of what their sympathies might have been during 
the civil war. 

He then said the principal aims of British foreign policy could be 
summed up in a few words. They were, he said, “ the maintenance 
of real peace in the world, and the protection of the persons and the 
property and the legitimate interests of British subjects abroad. In 
the pursuit of those principles the Government have sought to apply 
certain principles which, in their opinion, and until recently in the 
opinion of all civilized countries, ought to govern the relations between 
sovereign States. It is true that those principles, contained in the preamble 
to the Covenant of the League are also principles implied in the Covenant 
itself, such as respect for territorial integrity, the sovereign independence 
of States, the substitution of the use of force for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by consultation, and the reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

“It is quite evident that the international machinery which was 
devised to apply those principles has failed in its purpose, and if we wert 
to apply ourselves to why it failed we should have to examine all the 
history of these last five-and-twenty years. It was certainly not only 
the machinery which was at fault, but there was also at fault the will 
of States to make it work effectively, and no country is entirely free from 
responsibility.” 


The Government had been criticized by those who said that had 
the League been kept in full vigour and energy it would be easy to utilize 
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its machinery to do exactly what the Government were now seeking to do. 
That seemed to beg the question ; it was impossible to get the League 
to full strength and energy, and he recalled that three of the most 
powerful nations had seceded from it and flatly abjured the principles 
on which its structure depended. 

The international system was both too rigid and not rigid enough. 
The States with grievances, real or imaginary, broke away and resorted 
to force for what they held to be their rights, while others were not 
prepared to take the risks involved or not ready to take action in all 
cases on questions in which their own vital interests were not involved. 

To the constant conflict of national interests had been added the 
more dangerous one of ideas; there was now no accepted currency in 
the terms of international intercourse. Ideas of justice, respect for 
treaties, and so on were differently interpreted in the interests of national 
ambition. There was the invention of new doctrines to justify policies 
of expansion. 

The Government had tried to avoid this debasement of international 
relations, both by precept, annoying to those to whom it was addressed, 
and by example, in the matter of disarmament. In September they had 
tried to effect by negotiation the solution of an outstanding problem 
in the hope that that would lead to the settlement of others. Those 
hopes had been disappointed. 

When the Government offered negotiations they were accused of 
weakness, and when they showed a disposition to defend their own 
interests and the principles on which society depended they were accused 
of aggressive designs. Despite this they had continued to work for 


understanding and were ready to continue along that path until it became 
clear that the essential basis, mutuality, for such a policy did not 
appear to exist. 


After saying that the Ambassador to Berlin would return there in 
the ordinary way as soon as he had completed a short period of leave, 
Lord Halifax recalled his statement of March 20 setting out the circum- 
stances which seemed to render necessary new action to meet new facts. 
The steps they had taken were purely defensive in character, and it was 
“fantastic to suggest that these consultations and the guarantees 
given cover any aggressive designs on our part.” 

The cry of encirclement had no doubt been raised for obvious purposes. 
If his voice could reach so far, he would be prepared to give the most 
solemn undertaking he could that any such idea would never find place 
in British policy. 

It was precisely because they had applied their principles of freedom 
to the various nations in the Commonwealth of Nations that it was so 
flourishing and widespread to-day. In the same way they had no desire 
to restrain the natural growth or prosperity of any other nation ; while 
they were fully alive to the importance of the economic questions raised 
and the bearing which they had on the political side of the problem. 

[he efforts the Government were making to resist aggression 
involved no departure from the principles of the policy he had tried to 
lay down. If a country accepted the same principles of international 
relationships, and was willing to work for the maintenance of peace, 
Its internal political organization was not a matter of concern to the 
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Government. ‘‘ We are not influenced,’’ he said, “‘ by the fact that 4 
country is authoritarian or the reverse . . . we are influenced by the 
declared objects and purposes of its external policy.” j 

He next referred to the conversations with Moscow, pointing out 
that their attitude had not always been shared by other countries, and 
it was not so easy a problem as was sometimes thought. What they al! 
desired was to establish a comprehensive system against aggression, 
but with facilities for peaceful change, excluding no one who wished to 
come in. But they must first of all apply themselves with all their 
strength to the immediate concrete problems before them. 

He had never quarrelled with the conception of collective security. 
but he had quarrelled with the interpretation of it by those who relied 
upon it, as a kind of magic touchstone, when the conditions for its practical 
realization did not exist. That was dangerous self-delusion. 

As regarded machinery for peaceful change, that might be the 
key, could they find it, to meet most of their difficulties. But it was 
much easier to state that objective than to find the means to achieve it. 
During 20 years of the League’s existence no satisfactory solution was 
found by those who devoted much thought and energy to its examination 


Continuing, he said that the facts simply would not support the 
fantastic notion that the British Empire was a great treasure-house 
whose bounty was selfishly exploited and jealously locked. The vast 
export of raw materials to industrial countries was there for all to see. 
There had been no difficulty for any country to get raw materials within 
the British Empire, except where countries had deliberately rationed 
themselves in order to provide for war industry. Great Britain had, 
both at Geneva and elsewhere, offered to discuss further concessions 
should any preference which might exist be shown to place any undue 
restriction on international trade. By some that offer was accepted, but 
it received little, if any, response in those quarters where they were 
charged with hoarding possessions and monopolizing markets. Methods 
other than those of free discussion and negotiation had, unhappily, been 
preferred, leaving Great Britain with no option but to continue to increase 
her strength and make herself fit beyond all question, if need be, to carry 
out her undertakings. ‘ 

Any other course, as things stood at the moment, might well msk 
the destruction of the independence of European nations one by one, 
until at last different races and different cultures were swallowed up 
in an imposed uniformity alien to the whole spirit of European develop- 
ment. Therefore, that was the danger that they felt bound to resist, 
and that, not because they had any wish to thwart the natural oppor 
tunities of other peoples, but because by such means they hoped that 
they might succeed in the creation of conditions by which the voict 
of reason might be heard once more, calling the great Fowers to joil 
hands in reconstruction and forgo courses that might lead to disaster. 

He next referred with gratitude to the recent initiative of President 
Roosevelt and said : 

‘As has already been made clear, his Majesty’s Government find 
themselves in essential agreement with the outlook on international 
relationships which the President expressed with great clarity and with 
the immense authority which he has at his command, and I have 10 
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doubt at all that millions of people in all countries will trust that his 
initiative will have a successful outcome.”’ 


In conclusion, he remarked that their policy must have a basis of 
morality, and that people would not hazard their lives for any cause 
that failed to appeal to the highest elements in their nature. ‘“‘ Our 
policy,” he declared, “ will make that appeal. It is founded on the 
principle that the rights of the smaller States shall not be set aside by 
stronger nations, that force shall not be the deciding factor in relationships 
between the peoples, and that negotiations shall not be overshadowed 
and overborne by armed strength. 

‘There is something deeper even than that. The historian and the 
philosopher can speak with authority on the diverse strands which are 
woven into the pattern of our culture. These strands run far back into 
the past and derive from many countries and many epochs. But whatever 
the historian or the philosopher may conclude, I cannot doubt that at 
the foundation of our civilization are moral values which have been set 
up through the influence of Christianity and by observance, however 
imperfect, of Christian thought and action which have for centuries been 
the strongest single element in European life. 

‘Unless Europe is prepared to return to those principles we are not 
likely to make much progress either in personal or international relations. 
3ut if war ever came to the world it would, so far as the people of this 
country are concerned, only be because they would feel that there was 
no other way of defending causes and values which to them are more 
important than life itself.” 





THE BRITISH DECISION REGARDING COMPULSORY 
SERVICE 


ON April 26 Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament in which he 
said the Government had recently given fresh consideration to the pro- 
cedure applicable to measures they might consider necessary to put the 
country into a complete state of preparedness for defence. Their investi- 
gation had shown that the existing procedure for the mobilization of the 
Forces was antiquated in character and quite unsuited to modern condi- 
tions, based, as it was, on the hypothesis that war could only come after 
such a period of warning as would give time to change from a peace to a 
war footing. He continued : 

“ Broadly speaking, under present procedure mobilization, whether 
complete or partial, can only take place after the issue of a Proclamation, 
which is different in the case of each Service, declaring that a state of 
emergency exists. The issue of such Proclamations was no doubt origin- 
ally contemplated as taking place when the outbreak of war appeared 
imminent. But in present times war may not appear imminent, and yet 
the general conditions may be so uncertain that it is desirable to take 
certain precautions without the publicity and the shock to public confi- 
dence which would be caused by the issue of Proclamations. Accordingly, 
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the Government have decided at once to introduce a Bill, entitled the 
Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, which will simplify the procedure ang 
enable his Majesty by Order in Council to authorize the various Service 
Departments to call up any class or description of Reserve and Auxiliary 
Forces. ; 

“ The Bill will be temporary in character in the same way as another 
Bill, to which I shall refer later, and we hope it will be passed without 
any delay, in order that we may be empowered to act under it at once, 
I may say that every other country in Europe has the powers which we 
seek to obtain under this Bill, and practically every one has availed 
itself of them at one time or other to effect a partial mobilization of 


its forces. 


THE NEW LIABILITIES IN EUROPE. 


“ The Government have given consideration also to the new liabilities 
which, with the approval of all quarters of the House, they have incurred 
in Europe within the last month, and to the means they have at their 
disposal to discharge them effectively. I need perhaps hardly repeat 
that the object of the assurances we have given to certain countries, as 
well as of the conversations now proceeding with other Governments, is 
not to wage war, but to prevent it. Bearing this object in mind, we 
cannot but be impressed with the view, shared by other democrati 
countries and especially by our friends in Europe, that, despite the 
immense efforts this country has already made by way of rearmameit, 
nothing would so impress the world with the determination of this country 
to offer a firm resistance to any attempt at general domination as its 
acceptance of the principle of compulsory military service, which is the 
universal rule on the Continent. There is an obvious weakness in 4 
voluntary system which allows one man to devote himself to pleasure or 
to gain while his neighbour devotes his leisure and his holidays to training 
himself to be ready in war to risk his life and the future of his family for 
his country. 

“It is, I believe, generally understood and accepted that in time o! 
war military service would be made compulsory from the outset. but 
hitherto it has not been thought necessary to introduce any such measure 
in peace-time, and I myself have renewed the pledge given by my pre- 
decessor that compulsory service would not be introduced during the lil 
of this Parliament in peace-time. We are not at war now, but whet 
every country is straining all its resources to be ready for war, whet 
confidence in the maintenance of peace is being undermined and ever 
one knows that if war were to come we might pass into it in a matter no! 
of weeks but of hours, no one can pretend that this is peace-time in a1) 
sense in which the term could fairly be used. 

“There is a second reason for a reconsideration of this matter 1 
addition to its value as indicating our resolve effectively to play our part 
in ensuring peace. Under the Bill which I have already described to the 
House it will be necessary to call up certain Territorial and non-Regula! 
Air Force personnel to reinforce our system of anti-aircraft defenct 
throughout a period of uneasiness which may last for a considerable tim: 
yet. But it must be recognized that this will entail on the part of Tern: 


torials who are called up a sacrifice greater and more prolonged than was 
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anticipated when they enrolled, and it would be neither fair to them nor 
to their employers that they should be expected to shoulder such burdens 
for long. 

‘“ Accordingly the Government have come to the conclusion that, to 
meet these new and, I hope, exceptional conditions, some measure of 
compulsory military training has for the time being become necessary. 
I say ‘‘ for the time being ’’ because I wish to emphasize that the Govern- 
ment’s proposals will be of a temporary character. As will be the case 
with the Reserve and Auxiliary Forces Bill, it is contemplated that the 
powers given by the Military Training Bill will last for three years, but 
that, if at any earlier date the Government are of opinion that circum- 
stances have so changed as to make those powers no longer necessary, 
they can be brought to an end by Order in Council. 

‘] anticipate that the Military Training Bill will be introduced next 
week, and I do not therefore propose to enter upon any account of its 
details. I will, however, inform the House of its main features, which 
are : 

1. Power to call up for military training all men between the 
ages of 20 and 21. 

2. The training to be given in this country only, unless war 
breaks out, when liability to serve abroad would apply to all alike, 
whether already called up or not. 

3. The men to be called up will receive six months’ training, and 
at the end of that period they will be discharged and given the 
opportunity, if there is a vacancy, of entering the Territorial Army 
for three and a half years, during which time they would be called 
upon to fulfil the normal obligations of a Territorial soldier, namely, 
a fixed number of drills a year and a period incamp. If they do not 
exercise the option they will pass to a special reserve of the Regular 
Army. Arrangements will be made to cover the cases of men who, 
before reaching the age of 20, enter the auxiliary arms of the Royal 
Navy or the Royal Air Force, where they would undergo comparable 
periods of training. 

4. Provision will be made whereby individuals, when good cause 
is shown, may anticipate or postpone for a specified period the date 
of their calling up, so far as national interests permit. 

5. Provision will be made for exemption by tribunals of con- 
scientious objectors, on condition that they undertake work of 
national importance. 

‘ The introduction of this measure leaves the voluntary system as 
the basis of the three defence Services. The voluntary principle will 
continue for recruitment for the Royal Navy, the Regular Army, the 
regular and non-regular Royal Air Force, and the Territorials, as well as 
lor all branches of civil defence. It is of the utmost importance that the 
regular and auxiliary forces should be maintained at full strength. 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH. 


_ IT will now mention another matter which has frequently been 
relerred to in the course of discussions on the subject of compulsory 


military service—namely, what is sometimes called the conscription of 
Wealth.’ Wealth is, of course, very largely ‘conscripted’ already— 
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income-tax, surtax, estate duties, are at a high level; all have beep 
increased year after year ; further increases in surtax and estate duties 
have just been announced. 

‘““ We intend to take further steps to limit the profits of firms mainly 
engaged on the rearmament programme, and the necessary legislation 
will be introduced at an early date. Already the Departments exercise 
the greatest possible care in fixing prices to ensure that only reasonable 
profits are made, but experience shows the difficulty of providing for all 
possible contingencies beforehand, and in the case of the establishments 
I have indicated it is felt that a definite Jimitation of profits is the only 
method of achieving the desired object with certainty. 

‘There is another aspect of this question which has to do with con- 
ditions during war, if war should ever come. I wish to make it clear that 
in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government the time when the country is 
engaged in a major war is not a time when individuals should be increasing 
their fortunes out of the conditions which war creates. It is their inten- 
tion therefore that, if such a war broke out, legislation should be enacted 
which would impose special penalties on profiteering and would provide 
that any increases of profit or increases of individual wealth should be 
appropriately curtailed to the benefit of the State. 

“In conclusion, I would point out that the proposals I have just 
outlined have arisen, like other steps in the marshalling of our defences, 
out of the sequence of events. The acceleration and expansion of our 
rearmament programme, the increase in the strength of the Territorial 
Army, the decision to establish a Ministry of Supply with power to secure 
priority for Government orders, and now the proposal for compulsory 
training have all been designed with one single object—namely, to render 
this country able to carry out the engagements it has entered into, in the 
belief that in that way the peace of Europe can best be secured.”’ 

(See also Chronology, page 35.) 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS .- 
1939 


May 8 ... ... *Sub-Committee on Drug Seizures ... ... Geneva 
May Io... ... “Supervisory Commission ane Geneva 
May 15... ... *Advisory Committee on Traffic in Opium, etc. Geneva 
May 15... ... *1o5th Session of the League Council oe Geneva 
May 20 ... ... International Congress of the Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship Stockholm 

jeme ¢ ... ... “Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 
june 6 ... ... *Commission for Communications and Transit Geneva 
June 12... ...  *Fiscal Committee ve er y .. Geneva 
June I5... ... “Financial Committee ... ... Geneva 
June IQ... ... “Advisory Committee on Social Questions ..- Geneva 
June 26... ... International Chamber of Commerce Congress Copenhagen 
July 29... ... 31st Universal Congress of Esperantists ... Bern 
August 27 ...  Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference ... Oslo 
August 27 .. 12th Session of International Studies Con- 

ference ase as as so ... Bergen 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Albania 

April 21.—An economic, Customs, and currency convention with 
Italy was signed in Tirana, providing for the formation of Customs union, 
and for the administration of the Customs by Italian officials. The value 
of the franc was fixed at 6-25 lire. 

April 22.—Signor di San Savino, the Italian Minister in Tirana, 
was appointed Lieutenant-General of the King in Albania. The appoint- 
ment was understood to be provisional only. 

April 23.—The text was published of the first treaty to be signed 
with Italy. It provided that Italians in Albania and Albanians in Italy 
should enjoy the same civil and political rights as in their own countries. 

Signor Starace arrived in Tirana and made a speech to an audience 
of Albanians and Italians regarding the formation of an Albanian 
Fascist Party. 


Algeria 

April 19.—A meeting in Algiers of Moslem chiefs and religious 
leaders from Algeria, Morocco, and Tunis passed resolutions declaring 
their loyalty to France, and protesting against the rape of Albania, 
whose people had fallen victim to one who had dared to describe himself 
as the Protector of Islam. 


Australia 


April 18.—Mr. Menzies, the former Attorney-General, was elected 
leader of the United Australia Party. 

April 20.—Mr. Menzies was asked by the Governor-General to form 
a Ministry. 

April 24.—Mr. Menzies formed a Cabinet of members of the United 
Australia Party, with Mr. Hughes as Attorney-General and Minister of 
Industry; Mr. Casey, Supply and Development; Brigadier Street, 
Defence; Sir Henry Gullett, External Affairs; Senator McLeay, 
Commerce ; Mr. Lawson, Trade and Customs ; Senator Foll, the Interior ; 
and Mr. Fairbairn, Vice-President of the Executive Council and Minister 
of Civil Aviation. Mr. Fairbairn was also to assist Brigadier Street. 

Mr. Menzies took the portfolio of the Treasury. 

April 26.—Mr. Menzies, outlining the Government’s policy in Parlia- 
ment, said that the problem of defence was not simply one for the 70,000 
men under training in arms. Industry must be organized and the 
industrialists must co-operate; the Government’s financial resources 
must be marshalled, and its works programmes co-ordinated so that 
works of defensive value got preference. 

As taxpayers Australians must pay more, and profiteering must be 
prevented. 

If Britain was at war, Australia was too, even though that war 
found Australians not on European battlefields but defending their own 
shores. He could not envisage the defence of an Australia which depended 
on British sea-power as its first element and which yet refused co-opera- 
tion with Britain in time of danger. 

In the Pacific Australia had a primary responsibility. What Britain 
called the Far East was to her the ‘‘ Near North.” 
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Belgium 

April 18.—M. Pierlot formed a Cabinet of Catholics and Liberals, 
with M. Deveze, Minister of the Interior ; M. Gutt, Minister of Finance : 
M. Janson, Justice ; General Denis, Defence ; M. Sap, Economic Affairs : 
M. d’Aspremont, Agriculture; M. Delfosse, Labour; M. Duesberg, 
Education ; and M. de Vleeschouwer, the Colonies. 

M. Pierlot took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. 

A pril21.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister arrived in Brussels and was 
entertained by the Prime Minister. He also met Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
head of the British Mission to Rumania, and reported on his discussions 
in Berlin. He was understood to have said that they cleared up certain 
points, and that he was convinced that the best way of ensuring the 
maintenance of peace was to conclude economic agreements between al] 
States with common and complementary interests. 

The Government decided to reply to the German questions by stating 
that Belgium had confidence in the guarantors of her independence and 
territorial integrity. 

April 22.—The Premier made a verbal statement to the German 
Ambassador, pointing out that Belgium was pursuing a_ policy of 
independence, and that by her Declaration of October, 1937 Germany 
undertook to guarantee the inviolability and to respect the integrity 
of Belgian territory except in the event of Belgium’s assisting in military 
action in which Germany was involved. 

M. Pierlot also observed that the measures of precaution taken by 
Belgium were in conformity with the policy of independence, which 
implied for Belgium the obligation to defend all her frontiers against 
possible aggression. 

A pril 25.—The Prime Minister outlined the Government’s programme 
in the Chamber and said their policy had the triple aim of safeguarding 
the country’s independence by the union of all Belgians, reforming the 
Constitution by stricter application of the essential rules, and restoring 
the economic and financial situation. 

As to foreign policy, it would be their first duty to complete the 
military equipment of the country to the extent that security required 
and their resources permitted. 

They also regarded it as a prime duty to encourage the expansion 
of the two linguistic communities, and would take or propose all measures 
necessary to guarantee the full application of the laws governing the 
official use of the two languages. The Ministry of Education would be 
reorganized, bearing in mind the existence of two separate cultures in 
the country. 

The Government asked for special powers enabling the King to take 
certain decisions ve defence, and also measures called for by the need for 
economic and budgetary reform. 

April 27.—After a night sitting the Bill granting the Government 
special powers in matters of defence was passed by the Chamber by 175 
votes to 15. Only the Flemish Nationalists voted against it. 

The Bill granting special financial powers was adopted by 104 votes 
to 84, with 5 abstentions. The adverse votes were the Socialists, Com- 
munists, and Flemish Nationalists. 

April 29.—The Senate, by 84 votes to 71, adopted the Bill granting 
special financial powers to the Government. 
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Bohemia and Moravia 

April 23.—Some 1,700,000 Czech men of 21 and over were reported 
to have received application forms for membership of the Party of 
National Unity. The police took action against members of the dissolved 
Fascist Party, who had been distributing leaflets attacking the National 
Unity Party. 

April 25.—The arrest at Pilsen was reported of 50 Jews and 50 
Czech ‘‘ Marxists,” owing to 30 alleged cases of acid-throwing at German 
soldiers there. The German military authorities made the town civil 
authorities responsible for the arrests. 

April 27.—The President of the Protectorate appointed General 
Elias Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. The posts of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and of National Defence were abolished. 


Bolivia 

April 24.—The President issued a decree dissolving Congress and 
suppressing the Constitution, and proclaimed that the Republic had 
become a totalitarian State. 

The Cabinet resigned, but at the President’s request its members 
remained temporarily in office. 


Bulgaria 


April 20.—The Prime Minister told the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of Parliament that their relations with all Powers were excellent, par- 
ticularly with their neighbours. Bulgaria would exert herself to remain 
neutral; she would not adhere to the Balkan Pact until her legitimate 
aspirations were granted. 

April 26.—M. Potemkin arrived in Sofia and had a long conversation 
with the Prime Minister. He told the press he felt he was in a brother 
country, and much appreciated the welcome given him. (He was the 
first Russian Minister to visit Sofia since the War.) 

April 30.—The paper Zora, referring to a report that General Metaxas 
had said that Greece and Rumania could make no territorial concessions, 
declared that Bulgaria would not join the Balkan Entente, but would 
preserve strict neutrality. 


Burma 


April 20.—The Final Report of the Riot Enquiry Committee was 
published by India House, London. 


Canada 

April 25.—The Minister of Finance, introducing the Budget in the 
Commons, said the revenue for the year just ended (March 31) totalled 
$501,750,000, and ordinary expenditure was $416,250,000. When special 
and capital expenditure was added, however, the total was $557,250,000. 
There was therefore a deficit of $55,750,000 (£11,861,000 at existing 
rates). 

For 1939-40 he estimated revenue at $490 million, and expenditure 
at $550 million. The expenditure of $294 million on defence could be 
met by borrowing, so he estimated the deficit at $60 million. 

He added that, though export trade in 1938 had fallen 15 per cent. 
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Canada was still the world’s fourth largest exporter, and there had been q 
favourable balance of $350 million. 

April 26.—The Defence Minister submitted the Defence Estimates 
for 1939-40, totalling $62} million. (The figure for 1938 was $37) 
million.) He announced that a 3-year agreement had been made for the 
training of 50 British air pilots a year in Canadian aviation schools. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 18.—Chiang Kai-shek, in an interview in Chungking, declared 
that in the existing circumstances there was no possibility of peace. 
Prince Konoe’s references to the new order in East Asia represented only 
another attempt to secure Japanese hegemony, and the resistance which 
China took up would be continued for the preservation of her national 
life, liberty, and independence. 

Asked how the war would end, he said Japan would be reduced 
to a second-rate Power by prolonged Chinese resistance. The Japanese 
were being dragged deeper and deeper into a swamp from which it would 
be difficult for them to extricate themselves. 

April 29.—The Japanese-sponsored Central China Railway Co. was 
inaugurated at Shanghai to operate the Shanghai, Nanking, Hangchow 
and branch lines, most of which had been financed by British interests. 
Its capital was subscribed half by the China Development Co. and half 
by the Nanking Reformed Government. 

All exchange dealings in the Japanese North China currency ceased 
as a result of the fall of its value in terms of the Chinese dollar. 

May 1.—A new Bank of Issue was opened for Central China as the 
official bank of the Nanking Reformed Government. It was known as 
the Huahsing Bank, and its capital was subscribed by the Nanking 
Government and 6 Japanese banks. The new currency, instead of being 
linked with the yen, was convertible into foreign exchange at approxim- 
ately the same rate as the Chinese dollar. 


Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 


North China. 


April 21.—Guerillas were reported to have destroyed a military train 
near Paotingfu, and to have burnt military stores. The Toli coal mines, 
south-west of Peking, were also badly damaged, and the Japanese 
garrison driven out. 

April 23.—The Chinese attacked Kaifeng again, but the Japanese 
claimed to have repulsed them, inflicting heavy losses. The Japanese 
also reported the defeat of an attempt to invade the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway zone in Shangtung, and of an attempt to advance up the Peking- 
Hankow railway made by a column which tried to cross the Yellow River 
north of Chengchow. 

April 28.—Japanese reinforcements landed at Tangku, and the 
Army authorities in Peking stated that they would continue to arrive 
in “‘ considerable numbers.”’ 

Further fighting occurred at Kaifeng and Suchow, but the Chinese 
were unable to enter either city. 
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April 29.—A Japanese raid on Hencheng, in Shensi, was driven off 
by Chinese aircraft, which claimed to have brought down 12 Japanese 
machines. The Japanese reported the engagement as entirely favourable 
to themselves. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 


April 18.—The Japanese reported the capture of Kuling, where over 
50 foreigners were still resident. 

Fighting with guerillas took place in the outskirts of Shanghai. 

April 23.—Fighting was reported at Wuning, in North Kiangsi, west 
of Poyang Lake, and in Chekiang Chinese forces were stated to be advan- 
cing along the Hangchow-Nanking highway towards Nanking. 

Several places in Chekiang were raided by the Japanese. 

April 24.—The Chinese reported the capture of Kaoan, in North 
Kiangsi, and Tungshan, in South Hupeh. 

April 27.—The Chinese reported the capture of Nanchang, but the 
Japanese denied this, and stated that the Chinese offensive had failed, 
with enormous losses. 

April 30.—The Chinese claimed to have reached Nanchang, but the 
Japanese reported that their supremacy in the air had smashed the 
Chinese offensive and compelled the Chinese to retire after 5 days of 
unsuccessful attacks. 

Chiang Kai-shek was reported to have stated that the real offensive 
had not yet started, and to have declared his confidence that Japan could 
not hold out much longer. 

Air fighting took place over the Nanchang-Kiukiang railway, with 
success Claimed by both sides. The Japanese raided several towns in 
Chekiang. 


South China. 


April 18.—The Chinese reported the occupation of Sheklung, Tseng- 
chin, and Tsungfa, east and north of Canton. 

April 19.—The Japanese landed reinforcements in the Pearl River 
and attacked Tsengchin; they also occupied Tongha, just north of 
Kongmoon. 

April 21.—The Chinese claimed successes near Hoihow, in Hainan, 
and at Sunwui, but north of Tsengchin the Japanese reported the defeat 
of a Chinese force of 12,000, killing about 3,000 of them. 

Foochow was raided three times, and damage done to American, 
British, and German property. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


April 23.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai demanded that the 
Municipal Council should suppress the ‘‘ Chinese national and spiritual 
mobilization movement,” ban the flying of nationalist flags in the Inter- 
national Settlement, and tighten up control of the Chinese press. 


Egy 

April 18.—A mobile division of British troops marched through 
Cairo and to the Pyramids and back. 

April 21.—The Prime Minister and the Minister of Finance made 
statements to the press pointing out that under the terms of the Treaty 
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with Great Britain the British forces in Egypt could, in emergency 
circumstances, be augmented to any figure required. (Vide Article 7 and 
para. I of the agreed minute attached to the Treaty.) 

April 24.—In a statement in Parliament the Prime Minister said 
that since the threat to international peace had arisen the Government 
had been in the closest contact with their British ally, and, while it was 
the duty of Egypt to seek a guarantee for general peace, her first and 
most natural duty, to safeguard her independence and integrity, was so 
to strengthen and develop her means of defence as to render herself safe 
against any covetous designs. He then said: 

“Our great ally has given us repeated assurances that she wil] 
supply us by land, sea, and air with all the reinforcements capable of 
rendering the co-operation of our two armies as powerful as all the needs 
of the defence of our country demand. Egypt, on her part, will discharge 
as well as possible, all the obligations imposed by the alliance.” 

The Government were understood to have replied to the German 
enquiry by a Note declaring that Egypt had not invited President 
Roosevelt to ask in her name any question of Germany, but that in 
view of the international situation she had taken precautions to safeguard 
her frontiers, and that hitherto she had maintained friendly relations 
with the Reich. 

April 29.—The Cairo meetings for the discussion of the Palestine 
problem were concluded, and it was announced that the latest develop- 
ments had been discussed in an atmosphere of frankness and sincerity, 
and that good understanding prevailed. 

April 30.—Herr Hitler’s speech was not regarded as satisfactory in 
Cairo. The president of the Young Men’s Moslem Association issued a 
manifesto rejecting Signor Mussolini’s claim to be protector of Islam, and 
exhorting Egyptians to put their faith in internal unity and defensive 
precautions. 

May 1.—tThe press published what were believed to be the 4 principa! 
points of the memo. submitted by the delegates of Egypt, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia for the settlement of the Palestinian problem, i.e., (1) 
Formation of a Nationa! Government with Palestinian Ministers, assisted 
by British advisers. (2) Limitation of Jewish immigration to 70,000 
during the next 5 years, with ultimate restriction of the number of Jews 
to one-third of the Arabs. (3) Conditions, agreed on by the Government 
and the British High Commissioner, to govern the sales of land to Jews. 
(4) Convening of a National Assembly after 3 years for the drafting of a 
Constitution. The Assembly to be formed on a basis proportionate 
to the component populations. 


Estonia 


April 18.—The Foreign Minister told Parliament that the Government 
and the Latvian Government had exchanged views with the Soviet 
Government on the subject of threats to their independence and the 
possibility of foreign assistance, and on the maintenance of neutrality 
in the Baltic Republics in case of war. The exchange had taken place 
in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 

Their relations with the U.S.S.R. were fixed by the Peace Treaty 
of 1920 and the Non-Aggression Pact. Estonia would be neutral in case 
of war, and she was determined to fight in defence of her neutrality if 1 
were violated. 
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Finland 
April 25.—A_ semi-official statement was issued denying reports 
illeged to have been circulated by the official German News Agency 
that the Anglo-Soviet talks were being followed with disquiet in 
Helsingfors. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 19.—Among decrees published was one providing for the 
creation of a special organization for preparing industrial mobilization, 
one providing for special allowances for parents with more than 2 
children, one providing for the formation of approved groups of exporters 
to be encouraged, and one providing for an increase by 6 times of the 
power of the Tunis broadcasting station. 


April 21.—The Cabinet decided on drastic financial measures, to 
make possible the enormous burden of rearmament, and to undo some of 
the errors of the previous few years. For rearmament an additional 15,000 
millions (£83 million) had to be found. 

M. Reynaud broadcast an explanation of the measures, in which he 
said every Frenchman should realize the gravity of the hour. Never 
before had France been so necessary to the world; if she disappeared 
tomorrow what could England do? What could even America do ? 
No one believed that France could save herself by surrendering her 
place in Europe. 

During the past 14 months their adversaries had won great victories, 
thanks to the output of their arms factories. They had seen whole 
countries descending silently into the tomb of history. France, like 
England, had decided to make a gigantic effort ; that effort was going 
to cost them 15 milliards. They were defending more than their territory. 
They were defending the spirit of France in the world, and if that spirit 
were tarnished it would lose its power. 

France was face to face with a country of 86 million people, working 
60 hours a week. The Government had therefore decided to make the 
45 hour week permissible. In the public services that would enable them 
to get rid of redundant men, many of whom would be given other 
employment. Public works would be curtailed, and the Alcohol Board 
abolished at a saving of 1,200 millions. The financing of the wheat 
crop wou!d not be continued after the current year. 

A sales tax of I per cent. wouid be imposed on May 1, but bread, 
milk, and produce sold by the farmer to the consumer would be exempted. 
Armaments profits would be limited to 10 per cent. and would pay 
extra taxes—up to 50, 80, and 100 per cent. 

April 22.—The financial decrees were published. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
April 21.—The Government received the reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the British and French suggestions. It was understood to 
take the form of counter-proposals covering a wide range. 


April 25.—Three decrees were published. The first stated that libels 
on any racial or religious group would be subject to a penalty of imprison- 
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ment up to 12 months and a fine, if they aimed at rousing hatred between 
citizens or inhabitants. The second imposed a term of imprisonment of 
up to 5 years and a heavy fine on all who received foreign money for the 
purposes of political propaganda in France. 

The third dissolved three German propagandist organizations in 
Alsace-Lorraine, which were trying “ morally to detach from France ” 
the populations of the Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, and Moselle departments. 


April 26.—The Journal des Débats, describing the introduction of 
conscription in England as “‘ a very great event,” said that if the leaders 
in Rome and Berlin were incapable of grasping its significance they must 
be completely mad. 

It recalled that the Kaiser had once called the British force 
“contemptible,” and later had imagined that the U.S.A. were not to be 
taken into account. If his successor did not understand, others in 
Germany and Italy would do well to think of it. 

M. Gafencu arrived in Paris. 


April 27.—M. Maisky arrived in Paris, and told the press he was very 
satisfied with the result of his visit to Moscow, but he had no special 
message for Mr. Chamberlain. “‘ Russia’s position is, however, very clear,” 
he added. ‘‘ We are ready to help with material and machines if the 
Western democracies should be attacked. Russia has made her proposals 
to Britain, and is now waiting for a reply.” 

The press referred to the British adoption of conscription as an event 
of world-wide importance, though some papers expressed fears that it 
might have come too late. M. Blum, writing in Populaire, said ‘I am 
struck, and I believe the whole of French opinion is struck with me, at 
the contradiction . . . between the opposition of the Labour Party to 
the Cabinet and its opposition to conscription. Although conscription 
does not provide an immediate increase to our material force it still 
increases immensely the British Government’s capacity of action for the 
protection of peace. .. . Such a tangible proof of Britain’s determina- 
tion is at present the only means of tipping the balance against the 
disastrous designs of the dictators. 

“IT do not hesitate to tell my Labour friends I am_ profoundly 
convinced that British conscription is a move of capital importance, 
and one on which the peace of the world depends.”’ 


April 29.—M. Gafencu left Paris, and a statement was issued s aying 
that the conversations with him had “ permitted an extensive examination 
of all the problems concerning French-Rumanian relations, and more 
generally the maintenance of European peace. The Ministers have been 
happy to note the perfect identity of their views.”’ 

The Rumanian Minister was understood to have reiterated his 
Government’s desire to avoid any formal bond with Moscow which might 
be construed as “‘ provocation ”’ in Berlin. 


April 30.—A Congress of Czechs and Slovaks resident in France was 
held in Paris, with the former Czech Minister in the chair. They passed 
resolutions declaring that they would “ never accept the violence com- 
mitted against their Fatherland, but would continue to fight, in a measure 
compatible with the hospitality of France and her efforts for peace, against 
their enslavement.” 

A message of encouragement from Dr. Benes was received. 
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Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 19.—Dr. Goebbels broadcast an address on the eve of the 
Fiihrer’s birthday in which he described him as the man who brought 
peace to Central Europe, and said, “ Germany need not be concerned 
about her future if the Lord Almighty preserves the Fiihrer’s strength 
and health for many more years and decades.”’ 

He reviewed Herr Hitler’s past achievements and the growth of 
Greater Germany, and declared that the enemies of the Reich were 
now at their wit’s end. ‘“‘ With sovereign disdain,’’ he went on, “ we 
watch their hysterical clamour, and this sovereign disdain is shared 
by the whole German people, who feel that they have been raised by 
the Fiihrer back into that position in the world which is Germany’s due. 
The Reich stands in the shadow of the German sword.” 

April 20. —Field-Marshal Géring, in a message to the German 
people said, ‘‘ Adolf Hitler is the greatest German of all time. ’ 
Let the politicians and statesmen of the world, which is, to us, incom- 
prehensible, forge their plans and intrigues ; let journalists spout forth 
poison and gall against us. For us, undisturbed by their shrieks, only 
the word of Adolf Hitler is valid. To serve him, who as a man of 50 
to-day stands in the full bloom of his creative powers, to help to achieve 
his magnificent German plans will in the future . . . be the aim 
and object of our lives, our actions, and our dealings. ~ 

Herr Hitler took the salute at a parade of some 40,000 to 50,000 
troops in the new east-west thoroughfare. He was presented with the 
freedom of the City of Danzig by Herr Forster, who said he had come 
to Berlin as the spokesman of the whole German Danzig population. 
They wished the Fiihrer a long life so that he might solve all the “ vital 
problems ”’ of the German people. 

April 24.—Anti-Jewish outrages were reported to have occurred 
in Vienna during an A.R.P. black-out. 

April 26.—Dr. Werner, administrative head of the Evangelical 
Church, issued 3 orders, the first of which introduced the Nazi conception 
of leadership into the administration. The second gave “ religious 
minorities ’’ the right to entrust their spiritual welfare to priests of their 
own choosing if they were dissatisfied with the ministry of the parish 
priest, but a special clause entitled the authorities to refuse to grant these 
facilities if there was any reason to suppose that the clergy desiring to 
make use of them would offend against the laws-of the State. 

The third ordered that pastors might be removed from office for 

official reasons.”’ 

April 27.—Reports were current of unrest in the Saargebiet. 

April 28.—The Reichstag met in special session to hear Herr Hitler's 
reply to President Roosevelt’s message. Bohemia and Moravia were 
represented by 5 Deputies, and Memel by two in a House of 862 Members. 
(See Special Note for the Speech.) 

April 30.—Dr. Ley, in an announcement re the celebration of May 
Day, said their motto must be “ Enjoy Life.’’ National-Socialism, he 
declared, had ‘‘ entirely done away with the bone-weakening doctrine of 
the disavowal of life, with the teaching that this life is a vale of sorrow, 
that human beings are vessels of wrath, that poverty is the stepping-stone 
to a better after-life. We intend to live, and we enjoy living. We 
vegetate no longer, and we live deliberately. 
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May 1.—Herr Hitler, addressing over 130,000 members of the Hitler 
Youth and the League of German Maidens in the Olympia Stadium, said 
that May Day had now been a national holiday for 6 years, and in that 
time Nazi education had been vouchsafed to the whole people. 

‘“ We expect of you,” he said, “‘ that you shall become upright, hard 
men and trustworthy women. ... You will not take into your hearts 
those catchwords by which the world believes it can poison and disturb 
other nations. . . . While another world to-day talks of rights, it has 
cut off our people for centuries from our most vital rights of existence, 


Later in the day he spoke again, and said they must rely on one 
another. Were not the old exponents of the policy of encirclement once 
again active—the people who, in 1914, for example, knew nothing but 
hate? ‘‘ They are the same international clique of warmongers,” he 
declared, “‘ who carried on their dirty work then.” 

He need not say that they loved peace. He knew that a certain 
international gutter press lied day in and day out, agitated for war, cast 
suspicion on them, and defamed them. 

The celebrations ended with a massed parade of the Reichswehr and 
Party formations, at which Field-Marshal Géring spoke. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Apmnil 18.—The Foreign Minister of Rumania arrived in Berlin, 
and was met by Herr von Ribbentrop and other Government repre- 
sentatives. 

Parties of official representatives of the Bulgarian and Hungarian 
Governments also arrived, for the celebration of Herr Hitler’s birthday. 

The press warned the public against being deceived by President 
Roosevelt as they had been by President Wilson, and made attacks on 
the U.S. Ambassador in London. The Angriff described Mr. Kennedy 
as a warmonger, and said, “ It is no exaggeration to count him as among 
the men who have driven England, step by step, into the front place 
against Germany.”’ 

April 19.—Herr Hitler received the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
who also had an interview with Field-Marshal Go6ring. 

April 20.—The Government were understood to have addressed 3 
questions to some 14 of the Governments of the smaller countries named 
by President Roosevelt as to whether they felt themselves menaced by 
Germany. The first two asked whether any suggestion had been made 
to the President that he should ask Germany to guarantee their frontiers 
and whether it was known in advance that he would send the message, 
and the third asked whether the Government addressed felt itself menaced 
by Germany. 

Herr Hitler received a telegram from Signor Mussolini, who said 
“the Italian people takes part in spirit in the German demonstrations 
with genuine sympathy and honest joy in the firm and true friendship 
which links the two forms of government, the two revolutions, and the 
two countries.’ This friendship could not be disturbed by “ the present 
laughable attempts of our opponents,’ who must one day recognize 
that they were on the wrong road. 

Herr Hitler, in reply, gave renewed assurance of his ‘‘ unshakeable 
unity and friendship with you and with the Fascist Italy you have 
created.” 


‘ 
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April 21.—Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz attacked the South 
African Government for sending police to South-West Africa and said 
its actions were “‘ undermining more and more the autonomous character 
of the Mandate.’’ The despatch of the police could only further and 
unnecessarily disturb the already tense international situation. 

April 23.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, surveying the international 
situation, considered that doubts were arising in England as to whether 
the “encirclement ’”’ policy was practicable. The States to which 
Britain had given guarantees were not competent to be military allies, 
while these States could not afford to forsake the path of caution and 
prudence in their relations with Germany and Italy. 

The writer also said that the States of Eastern Europe feared 
Communism more than they did Germany and would not see the Russian 
danger diminished if the British concluded with Moscow only an air 
pact instead of a full military alliance. 

Turning to President Roosevelt’s message, he dismissed it as 
‘ humbug,” and rejected the President as a mediator between the Axis 
and the Western Powers. What was lacking, he said, was not a mediator 
but a basis of collaboration, and that basis would be lacking as long 
as British policy failed to accept the principle of revision, and was not 
prepared to make sacrifices for it. 

Dr. Goebbels, in the Vélkischer Beobachter, attacked Lord Halifax 
and said Britain admittedly had an idea of justice which differed from 
Germany’s, and a different conception of morality. Lord Halifax’s speech, 
like all British speeches recently, was a medley of absurdities and 
platitudes. 

April 25.—News bulletins in Arabic and Afrikaans were inaugurated, 
to be broadcast daily. 

The Yugoslav Foreign Minister arrived in Berlin, and was met by 
Herr von Ribbentrop, who also received the Minister of Culture of 
Finland. 

A communiqué stated that conversations with M. Markovitch were 
conducted in a friendly spirit, and showed far-reaching agreement on 
the questions affecting both countries. 

April 26.—Herr Hitler received M. Markovitch, who also saw 
Field-Marshal Géring and Herr von Ribbentrop. 

The British Ambassador called at the Foreign Office and informed 
Freiherr von Weizsacker, the State Secretary, of his Government’s 
decision to introduce compulsory military training. 

April 27.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt stated that a complete 
agreement of views prevailed on all the subjects discussed between 
M. Markovitch and the Government, and added, ‘‘ London’s endeavours 
to make Yugoslavia appear the next victim of the ‘ Axis aggression,’ and 
thus stamp her as an enemy of the Axis, have completely failed.” 

M. Markovitch left Berlin. It was declared in official circles that 
the views he had expressed on co-operation with the Reich were in 
accordance with the realities of Yugoslavia’s geographical situation. 

April 29.—The Hungarian Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister 
arrived in Berlin and were received by Herr Hitler, who also entertained 
them at a banquet. 

Celebration of the opening of the German Volksbund in Hungary. 
(See Hungary.) 
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Gibraltar 


April 29.—The U.S. gunboat Sacramento arrived in harbour, where 
3 French battleships, a cruiser, and several destroyers were also moored, 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 18.—The Lord Privy Seal announced in Parliament the names 
of those appointed to be Regional Commissioners and Deputy Regional 
Commissioners under the Civil Defence scheme. The nominations were 
to be for 3 years, from April I. 

April 20.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliament that the 
Government had decided to set up a Ministry of Supply, and that Mr. 
Burgin, the Minister of Transport, would be in charge of it. For the time 
being the scope of the new Ministry would be confined to the problems 
of Army supply and responsibility for the acquisition and maintenance of 
the reserves of essential metals and other raw materials in connection 
with the Defence programme. 

Sir John Anderson, in a statement in the House on the report of his 
conference on the question of air-raid shelters, said the report was opposed 
to the provision of deep or bomb-proof shelters for the whole civil popu- 
lation. Their provision would mean the diversion of material, effort, and 
money from active defence to passive defence. Active defence, by 
keeping the enemy away from their objectives, could not only protect 
directly the lives of the inhabitants, but could protect also their homes 
and factories, means of food supply, public services, etc., on which both 
the prosecution of the war and the livelihood of the nation depended. 

His conclusion was that an attempt to provide bomb-proof shelters 
on any general scale would prove impossible in practice, and would be a 
mistaken policy. 

There was a case, however, for providing heavily protected shelter 
for certain key points and certain vital services, and technical advice 
would be afforded as speedily as possible to industrialists and others 
about the form which such shelters should take. 

Apmil 21.—Captain Euan Wallace was appointed Minister of Trans- 
port, and Mr. E. L. Burgin Minister without Portfolio, pending the 
passing of legislation for setting up the Ministry of Supply. 

April 25.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer, introducing the Budget 
in the Commons, emphasized that the whole of the country’s finance was 
conditioned by the cost of defence. In 1939-40 the nation would spend 
approximately £1,322 millions, and of this £630 million would go to 
defence—{50 million more than had been estimated in February. Of 
this extra £50 million, some £20 would be provided out of revenue, and 
the balance by borrowing. 

Sir John Simon estimated that he would obtain {24,270,000 from new 
taxation, and £33,945,000 in a full year. The new taxes were the follow- 
ing :—Motor car licences for private cars raised to 25s. per h.p. ; sugar 
duty increased by 4d. a lb. ; tobacco duty increased by 2s. a Ib. ; surtax 
raised to 15 per cent. on incomes of £2,000 to £8,000, and to 20 per cent. 
on incomes above that ; and estate duty raised by Io per cent. on estates 
of over £50,000. The last increase would not apply to the value of 
agricultural land. 
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The Budget was balanced at {942,600,000 as the total for revenue, 
and £942,444,000 for expenditure. 

The principal items of revenue were : Income tax (including surtax) 
(397 million ; Estate duties, £80 million ; National Defence Contribution, 
(25 million ; Customs and Excise, £349 million. 

’ The principal heads of expenditure were : Service and management 
of National Debt, £230 million; Defence Votes, including pensions, 
{219 million. 

~ ~The total for Defence was {£247,738,000, exclusive of amounts 
estimated at £342} million, and any additional amounts which might 
be authorized by Supplementary Estimates, to be met from issues under 
the Defence Loans Acts, 1937 and 1939. 

Of the Civil Vote, Education took £63 million odd ; Health, Labour, 
Insurance (including old age pensions) £172 million ; Trade, Industry, 
and Transport, £44 million ; War and Civil Pensions, £42 million ; and 
Exchequer Contributions to Local Revenues, £54 million. 


April 27,—The House of Commons, by 376 votes to 145, approved 
the proposal for compulsory military training, and welcomed the associa- 
tion with it of assurances that armaments profits would be limited, and 
that, in case of war, profiteering would be penalized. 

Mr. Chamberlain admitted that since he recently reaffirmed the 
pledge, given by Lord Baldwin in 1936, that compulsion would not be 
introduced in peace-time, he had changed his mind under the compulsion 
of events. The enormous increase of their obligations to other countries 
had driven the Government to the conclusion that the voluntary system 
of military service must be supplemented. They had to inspire con- 
fidence, not only in those countries, but throughout Europe, that they 
meant to carry through their undertakings to the end. 

Too often doubts had been heard about their determination, and 
these doubts were increasing as they increased their engagements. Gibes 
were being bandied about from capital to capital that Britain was “ pre- 
pared to fight to the last French soldier,”’ and “‘ It has become clearer and 
clearer to us,”’ he declared, “‘ that the success of our whole effort to build 
up a solid front against domination is jeopardized by these doubts.” 

He went on to emphasize that the scheme, “‘ a departure from our 
most cherished traditions,” must not be belittled. The foreign press 
comments showed that it had brought comfort, relief, and encouragement 
to all their friends. While he did not doubt that all the Territorials 
needed could be got, recruiting had been hampered by consciousness of 
the unfairness of the present system. 

Mr. Chamberlain next announced that the Government intended 
to take measures to restrict profits on armaments and to prevent profiteer- 
ing in the event of war, and then went on to make an appeal to the 
Opposition to avoid a hasty decision on compulsory training and to look 
at the Government’s proposals objectively. 

He emphasized that there was not to be a substitution of a compul- 
sory for the voluntary system, and that the measure to be taken was 
limited and temporary. The men to be called up for training would not 
be sent oversea unless and until war broke out, when they would be in 
the same position as others. 

He did not, he said, consider that war was imminent, but pointed 
out that the situation was such that a very little weight one way or the 
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other might decide whether war was to come or not. An irrevocable 
decision by the Opposition to resist the Government’s proposal might 
spread doubt in some quarters about their determination to play a ful] 
part in carrying through the policy which the Opposition themselves 
advocated. 

In conclusion, he declared that the country had never been more 
united than it now was in its approval of the stand the Government were 
taking against the forces of aggression and in the determination to make 
any sacrifice that might be necessary to ensure the success of the policy 
which was common to both sides of the House. 

The Minister of War, replying to the debate, declared that the new 
scheme would achieve, in practice, the maximum advantage to the nation 
with the minimum of hardship to the individual. He insisted that there 
was a military necessity for it ; it placed at the disposal of the Regular 
Army a trained reserve, and enabled the anti-aircraft forces to be per- 
manently manned, achieving those objects with more expedition than 
any voluntary scheme could possibly do. 

A gap existed in their defences which the new scheme would fill 
while the slower process of assembling and preparing the new Territorial 
formations was taking place. 

In the House of Lords the motion approving the Government's 
proposals was adopted without a division. 


May 1.—The Prime Minister introduced the Military Training Bill 
into the House of Commons. In reply to a question, he stated that the 
Government did not at present propose to compile a compulsory national! 
service register, for the reasons stated in September, 1938. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 18.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to questions in Parliament, 
stated that the Government had entered into no specific engagements 
with Denmark, Holland, or Switzerland, but said it was unnecessary for 
him to insist upon the interest which the Government had in the preserva- 
tion of the independence of those countries. 

He then made a short statement, saying that the Government had 
continued their close consultation with other interested Governments, 
including the Soviet Government, but he was not in a position to add 
to what he had said on April 13. The Government had welcomed with 
“ great satisfaction ’’ the recent initiative of President Roosevelt. 

The Soviet Ambassador left London for Moscow, and the Bulgarian 
Minister left for Sofia. 

It was learnt that the British Consul-General at Tangier had received 
assurances from the Spanish authorities at-Tetuan that there was no 
truth in reports of an impending Spanish occupation of Tangier. 


April 19.—Mr. Butler stated in Parliament, in reply to questions, 
that, while he could give no detailed figures, there had recently been 
substantial increases in the number of men under arms in Italy, and a 
corresponding increase in the strength of the forces in the Dodecanese 
Islands. The position of military strength in Libya remained as he had 
stated on March 8. 


April 22.—Shipments of gold for the U.S.A. during the week-end 
were stated to be valued at some £17 million. 
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April 23.—The Rumanian Foreign Minister arrived in London, 
Sir Nevile Henderson left London to return to Berlin. 

It was learned that 3 British business men resident in Germany had 
been asked to leave by May Io. 

April 24.—The Prime Minister, in a statement in Parliament re 
the return of the Ambassador to Berlin, said that sooner or later an end 
had to be put to an abnormal state of affairs. The Ambassador had been 
called home a month ago “ to report ”’ as an expression of the Government’s 
displeasure and distrust after the German annexation of Czecho-Slovakia. 
He spent over 3 weeks in reporting, and was then given short leave, and, 
this concluded, he was returning “ in the normal course of things.” 

This, however, was not to be taken as meaning either a British 
acceptance of the annexation or a recognition of what had been done in 
Albania. 

Lord Halifax had a discussion with M. Gafencu, who afterwards 
had a conversation with Mr. Chamberlain. 

April 25.—M. Gafencu had conversations with the American, Polish, 
and Greek envoys in London. He was also entertained by the King 
and Queen. 

April 26.—A communiqué on the conclusion of the conversations 
with M. Gafencu stated that they had been “ characterized by the utmost 
frankness and cordiality on both‘sides, and serving to emphasize the 
general community of outlook existing between the two Governments 
concerning current problems.” M. Gafencu left for Paris. 

April 28.—In view of the complaint in Herr Hitler’s speech of “ en- 
circlement,”’ a statement was broadcast from London to let it be known 
that if Germany really felt herself encircled or threatened Great Britain 
would be willing to give her an assurance against aggression. 

It was also pointed out officially in London that the charge that 
Britain had stiffened the Polish attitude needed correction. Actually 
the British assurance had been given after the Polish attitude was seen 
to be resolute. Since the assurance was given no negotiations had taken 
place between the two countries. 

April 29.—The Saudi Arabian Legation circulated the texts of its 
Government’s Notes of January 5, 1939, to the British and Italian 
Governments ve the Anglo-Italian Agreement of April 18, 1938; also 
the replies to those Notes. (The British reply was dated March 22, and 
the Italian March 11.) 

It was understood that the London correspondent of the Essen 
National Zeitung had been requested to leave the country. 


Greece 

April 22.—General Metaxas, in a speech before leaving on a tour of 
the Peloponnese, said, ‘‘ I should like to be able to guarantee that we were 
moving towards a settled peace, but a guarantee is impossible. But I can 
assure you that there are many indications that we are moving to a more 
peaceful future. It is impossible to believe that the present hesitant 
steps which are being taken in the direction of peace can be followed by 
warlike alarms.” 

They had not reached the position of security they could wish, but 
they had spent, in 3 years, 9,000 million drachmas ({16 million) on 
rearmament, without foreign aid. They needed financial strength for 
peace as well as war, and for this, production must be on a sound footing. 
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Hungary 

Apnil 20.—Fighting with Slovaks on the frontier. (See Slovakia) 
The Hungarians claimed that the Slovaks provoked the incidents in a 
district which both sides had agreed to demilitarize for 3 kilometres on 
each side of the frontier. 

Support was understood to be given by the Government to Italy’s 
attempts to form a bloc of Italy, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Hungary, 
and the opinion was expressed in Budapest that this would break up 
the Balkan Entente, detach Yugoslavia from Rumania, and clear the 
way for Hungary to recover lost territory in Transylvania. 

Count Csaky’s statement to the StefaniAgency. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) 

The Government authorization of the constitution of a Volksbund of 
the Germans in the country came into operation, and the Germans were 
allowed to display their own Nazi flag. (They numbered some 700,000 
according to their leader, Dr. Basch.) 

April 21.—Political circles in Budapest were understood to be 
anxious to see a definite anti-aggression pact between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, which was believed to be supported by Italy through pressure 
on Yugoslavia. 

Dr. Hauskrecht, a Nazi leader in Bratislava, ‘‘ Hungary’s Crown City 
of Pozsony,” was reported to have said in a recent speech, “ The spirit 
of our Fihrer and his might reach beyond the borders of Great Germany 
to her scattered German sons. South-East Europe is strewn with 
German-speaking areas, but they all belong to the great plan of Adolf 
Hitler, and are fellow-workers with our Fiihrer in realizing the historic 
mission of the German nation.” 

April 30.—The legal opening of the German Volksbund was cele- 
brated at Ciko, Southern Hungary, by a meeting of some 25,000 Germans, 
who paraded before Dr. Basch. 


Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 18.—A decree was published authorizing an addition of 483 
million lire (£4,800,000) to the Army Estimates for the current year. 

April 29.—The Cabinet approved a Bill providing for a general 
revision of the existing registers of lawyers, doctors, engineers, etc., under 
which 3 registers would be made for each profession, one for Aryans, one 
for Jews exempted, owing to their services to the State, from the applica- 
tion of the racial laws, and a third for Jews not exempted. 

The last would be compelled to confine their services to Jewish 
clients. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


April 18.—The Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Hungary 
arrived in Rome, and were received in audience by the King. They also 
had a discussion with Signor Mussolini and Count Ciano. 

At a banquet in their honour, at which cordial toasts were exchanged, 
Count Teleki said, ‘ We shall repay the confidence, understanding, and 
solidarity which Italy has manifested to us in the same coin whenever 
the Hungarian nation feels that Italy expects it.”’ 
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Signor Mussolini described their understanding with Yugoslavia 
as one of the guiding principles of their foreign policy, and Count Teleki 
in reply asked what better proof there could be of the prudence of the 
joint action of Rome, Berlin, and Budapest than “ the growing develop- 
ment of relations of esteem ’’ between Hungary and Yugoslavia. 

The Messagero, referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s appeal, described him 
as ‘one of the most foxily crafty politicians ever bred from that nursery 
of foxes, the world of American politics.” 

Some 2,000 legionaries disembarked at a small port near Naples 
on their return from Spain. 

An official assurance was given to Albania that the treaties by which 
the relations with her were to be regulated would be based on the in- 
dependence and national sovereignty of Albania. 

Three more battalions of the Fascist Militia left to join the expedi- 
tionary force there. 

April 19.—A quantity of Czech tanks and aeroplanes were reported 
to have been received from Germany, and to have been forwarded, from 
3rindisi and Taranto, to Libya and to Leros, in the Dodecanese. They 
were accompanied by German technicians. 

The Stefani Agency published an interview with the Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, who stated that “ the Hungarians want to be left 
undisturbed on the side of their proved friends, so as to repair the damage 
caused by the War as well as by the ignorance and misunderstanding 
of others.” 

He also said that the thought of American intervention recalled 
the “ pernicious ”’ Fourteen Points of President Wilson. 


April 20.—Signor Mussolini addressed the Executive Committee 
of the Rome World Exhibition to be held in 1942, and said : 

“If we had any intention of setting a match to the fire—if we were 
hatching evil designs of aggression—we would not be devoting ourselves, 
as we are, to a work of such vast magnitude—that of the exhibition . . . 

‘‘ To-day’s meeting is the first act of a great mobilisation. Let not 
the too many who beyond our frontiers have given themselves up to the 
hysteria of the moment take alarm at the sound of that word. We mean 
a civil and peaceful mobilisation without weapons apart from those 
used by the 15,000 workmen engaged in the task. We mean the beginning 
of a systematic effort to co-ordinate all manual energy, so that the 
exhibition of 1942 shall be worthy of Rome, of Fascist Italy, and of the 
title of ‘Olympic of Civilization’ with which it has been announced 
to the world. 

“Tf in spite of the threatening clouds which darken the horizon we have 
dared to begin this work, and if we continue it with alacrity, that should 
be considered a promising sign that we do not intend to attack anyone, 
and that we wish instead to get on with our work. 

_ “The attempt is therefore highly unjust, and from every point of 
view unjustifiable, to place in the dock the countries of the Axis. No less 
absurd is the building up of a ten-year reciprocal guarantee, not to mention 
the horrible geographical pyramid constructed by certain individuals 
who have but a rudimentary knowledge of European affairs. 


“ As regards the gigantic conference in which the United States 
would effectively limit themselves to their usual réle of distant spectator, 
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experience has given us the bitter lesson that the greater the number of 
participators the more certain is the failure. 

“Whether or not we send a reply to this famous message, I cannot 
miss this opportunity to reaffirm that the policy of Rome and of the Axis 
is a policy inspired by principles of peace and collaboration, of which 
Italy and Germany have given many concrete proofs. 

‘ It is time, therefore, to reduce to silence the spreaders of panic, the 
prophets of catastrophe, the professional fatalists who frequently cover 
their fears, their insane hatred, or the defence of more or less admissible 
interests with a big flag. However, we should not allow ourselves to be 
oppressed by a press campaign of convivial vociferation or of Messianic 
messages, because we feel that we have a quiet conscience, and the men 
and the means to defend with our own the peace of everyone. 

“The Universal Exhibition of Rome is intended to lead the con- 
secration of forces which the whole nation will make on the road of 
progress, and not only of material progress. Every Italian must there- 
fore, from to-day on, certainly play his part, because the exhibition of 
1942 is destined to remain through the centuries, and whose buildings 
will have the proportions of St. Peter’s and of the Coliseum.” 

Signor Mussolini’s telegram to Herr Hitler. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

April 21.—The Popolo di Roma said of Signor Mussolini’s speech that 
“ fifteen minutes of clear, cutting words were enough to bring down the 
house of printed paper built on Roosevelt’s papyrus.”’ 

The discussions with the Hungarian Ministers were reported to be 
concerned principally with the relations between Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia, Italy being anxious to arrange a non-aggression pact between them. 

April 23.—Following two conversations at Venice between Count 
Ciano and M. Markovitch, a communiqué stated that ‘‘ various questions 
interesting the two States, neighbours and friends, were examined, with 
reference also to the recent events in Albania. Such examination con- 
firmed once again the particular cordiality of the relations existing 
between Italy and Yugoslavia, a cordiality which, since the conclusion 
of the Belgrade Pact, which has assured peace in the Adriatic and respect 
of their reciprocal interests, has been consolidated and strengthened 
in all fields.”’ 

It was also agreed to “ increase the confident coHaboration existing 
between the two States and between Yugoslavia and Germany, in both 
the political and economic fields, in order to favour the maintenance of 
peace and to improve the conditions of stability in the Danubian sector.” 

With regard to relations with Hungary the two Ministers “‘ examined 
the situation arising from the most recent manifestations, and have 
realized with satisfaction that they have opened the way to a reciprocal 
comprehension between the two countries.” 

April 25.—The Tribuna, referring to British recruiting, said that 
the British Government no doubt realized that in the present circum- 
stances their failure to have an Army—“ for the little professional force 
of which they dispose cannot be called an Army ’’—placed them in a 
position of grave inferiority, especially at a time when they were distri- 
buting protective guarantees to right and left. The London Cabinet was 
in a dilemma between the necessity of considering conscription and the 
determination of the British people to have nothing to do with it. 
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The scheme was being watered down, it said, so as “ not to interfere 
too much with British conceptions of military training : only a few hours 
of it, with 5 o’clock tea and week-ends included.”” The paper decided 
that that sort of thing was no good : “ Military training serves its purpose 
as an expression of power only when it is allied with conscription, which 
is the indispensable foundation of any military organization. A partial 
and sporadic training . . . impresses nobody and frightens nobody. 
Or rather, it only frightens those who will have to fight by the side of 
these dilettanti warriors.” 

Other papers maintained that the British Government realized that 
their encirclement attempts had proved a complete failure, and that 
President Roosevelt’s bombshell had exploded quite harmlessly. 

The Telegrafo wrote as though the whole Continent was revolting 
against the traditional British policy of trying to divide Europe against 
itself in order the better to dominate it. This time the magnetic attrac- 
tion of the Axis for the other countries had been too strong, and Britain 
would before long have to settle accounts with a united Europe. 

April 28.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, placed on Great Britain all 
the responsibility for the fact that Germany had been obliged to denounce 
the Naval Agreement, and agreed with Herr Hitler that she had made 
collaboration impossible. It was the new political and military initiative 
against Germany that had destroyed the very basis for agreement. 

He declared that the ‘speech and Signor Mussolini’s recent declara- 
tions constituted a warning. The world ought to meditate on this before 
it was too late. 

April 29.—The C.-in-C. of the German Army arrived in Rome. 

The King received General von Brauchitsch, who also saw Signor 
Mussolini and General Pariani. The Duce also received the German 
Minister of Labour. 

Publication of Note from Saudi Arabian Government to Italian 
Government ve Anglo-Italian Agreement. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

, April 30.—M. Gafencu arrived in Rome, and was met by Count 
iano. 

May 1.—Signor Gayda published an attack on France and Great 
Britain, declaring that the British conscription move was intended to 
provide an army to attack not only Germany, but also Italy. The 
Western Powers meant to take the offensive “in order to check and 
repress, by means of an armed coalition, the natural attempt of the 
young and densely populated countries to grow and rise.” 

Just as Britain made the defence of Abyssinia, “ already marked 
down for British conquest,’’ a pretext for sanctions, so now the Western 
Powers would use an artificially created incident to proclaim a threat 
to the independence of some small country, and so justify an attack on 
the totalitarian Powers. 

General von Brauchitsch left Rome for Tripoli. 


Japan 


_ April 18.—The Government Gazette announced the annexation of the 
~ gmap Islands, which were placed under the jurisdiction of Takao, 
‘ormosa. 
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The Asahi declared that the annexation advanced Japan’s nautica] 
defence lines by 1,000 miles. 

The paper also referred to President Roosevelt’s appeal, but its 
comments were guarded. If Hitler and Mussolini refused the President's 
proposal, American policy, it said, would become harder, and the de- 
mocracies would be encouraged to continue their encirclement of 
Germany. 

An economic conference would be welcome, but could succeed only 
if the President abandoned the idea of maintaining the status quo, and if 
Britain and France were ready to satisfy Germany’s and Italy’s just 
demands. 

The Nichi Nicht said the appeal was a ruse intended to divert 
criticism from the President’s administration. As Germany and Italy, 
it added, were unable to obtain the economic resources they needed they 
had been compelled to drive forward their national policies by armed force. 

Apnil 26.—Statement by the Ambassador to America re the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 

May 1.—The Foreign Office spokesman, referring to Herr Hitler's 
speech, said his denial of the claim of Britain and the U.S.A. to interfere 
in foreign affairs outside their own direct interests commanded Japan's 
greatest sympathy. He also said: 

‘““ Japan and Germany originated the Anti-Comintern Pact, which 
was later joined by Italy and became a great world force. Manchukuo, 
Hungary, and Spain have now adhered, and our camps have become 
more consolidated than before.” 

The Asahi, referring to the speech, argued that it did not reject 
President Roosevelt’s proposals outright, since he offered guarantees o/ 
non-aggression to the various countries named by the President. 


Kenya 

April 19.—The Legislature passed a Bill amending the Immigration 
Law, empowering the immigration authorities to demand a maximum 
bond of {500 from immigrants who were unable to return to their country 
of origin, and also making it necessary for the guarantors to be Kenya 
residents. 


Lithuania 

April 23.—The Government were understood to have replied to the 
German questions by referring to Article 4 of the Treaty of March 22 
on the return of Memel to the Reich, by which Germany undertook 
never to resort to or to support violence against Lithuania. 

April 26.—Reports were current that the Government had received 
3 demands from Germany: (1) that the trade turnover with her be 
increased by 60 per cent. ; (2) that trade treaties with other countries be 
revised to give certain privileges to Germany ; (3) that a German trade 
agency be established in Kaunas for buying foodstuffs directly in the 
open market of Lithuania. 


Mexico 
April 19.—The conclusion was announced of a deal with the Italian 


Government for the exchange of oil to the value of $24 million for Italian 
artificial silk and machinery. 
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The Netherlands 

April 19.—Elections to the Provincial States, or Councils, were held 
in the 11 Provinces and resulted in gains for the Liberals and the Christian- 
Historic Party, and losses for the National-Socialists (from 44 seats to 21) 
and for the Anti-Revolutionary Party. (The Provincial States elected 
the Members of the Upper House.) 

April 23.—The Government replied to the German questions in 
the negative. In answering the third they stated that in case of a 
European war the Netherlands would have to be ‘prepared to face the 
possibility of an attack from any side. 


New Zealand 

April 24.—The Prime Minister, in a statement about the Pacific 
Defence Conference, in session at Wellington, said it had done invaluable 
work in showing how the defence system should be developed. The 
Government were determined to do their part as a unit in the defence 
of the Empire, and if conscription became necessary, they would not 
begin with the manhood, but with the resources and wealth of the 
Dominion. 


Norway 

April 24.—The Foreign Minister stated that he had replied in 
the negative to questions by the German Minister as to whether Norway 
considered herself threatened by Germany, and whether the Government 
had authorized or requested Mr. Roosevelt’s message. He had added 
that Norway knew that in case of a general war she would be in danger. 


Palestine 

April 18.—Ten terrorists were arrested near Haifa, and Io in 
Jerusalem. 

Apnl 19.—A British constable was shot dead in the Old City of 
Jerusalem, and a curfew was imposed. 

Troops conducting a drive in the Haifa area were reported to have 
arrested over 250 Arabs, many of whom were known terrorists. 

April 20.—Two Jewish policemen were killed by a land mine near 
Jerusalem. Arms, bombs, and ammunition were seized by the police 
in the premises of a German in the German colony at Haifa. 

April 24.—Two Jewish supernumerary policemen were killed at 
Haifa, and an Arab was killed near Sebaste. 

April 28.—The Immigration Ordinance was amended increasing 
the penalties for aiding and abetting the landing of unauthorized immi- 
grants, and giving Government ships the right to use force inside territorial 
waters in arresting vessels suspected of trying to land illegal immigrants. 

No additional penalties were provided for the immigrants themselves. 

May 1.—Press reports of proposals for settlement of the Palestine 


problem. (See Egyft.) 


Poland 


__ April 18.—The Official press, referring to the conversations between 
Col. Beck and M. Gafencu, declared that Rumania would now refuse 
to take any decisions in the international sphere without consulting 
Poland first. 
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Gazeta Polska published an article on the Russian military strength, 
stating that she had over 1} million men in barracks, and that the Red 
Army had achieved an unprecedented stage of mechanization—z3 hp, 
to each soldier in the standing army. There were 63 officers’ schools, 
32 special military pilot schools, and 14 large military academies. 

April 21.—Express Poranny, referring to the Anglo-Soviet discussions, 
considered that Soviet Russia was not a factor which could really influence 
international events at present. 

April 24.—General Laidoner left for Estonia. He told the press 
that he was surprised at the extraordinarily rapid development of Polish 
military supply industries, now capable of providing the forces with 
all their needs. 

There was complete understanding between Poland and Estonia 
and there was no need for a written agreement, as “‘ our common dangers 
confront our two countries with common problems.” 

April 25.—The Warsaw press, in a statement believed to be inspired, 
stated that Polish-Soviet relations had “‘ recently been developing quite 
satisfactorily, and it may be said that the Soviet side is showing more and 
more understanding for the interests of Poland.” It added a reminde: 
that these relations were based on the Non-Aggression Agreement oi 
1932 and the Moscow Protocol of 1938. 

April 26.—The Gazeta Polska, in an article which was reproduced in 
the evening papers, said “‘ We have shown towards Germany our wis) 
for an understanding and our goodwill in the highest degree, but we 
categorically reject all one-sided decisions violating our interests. \\i 
shall never agree to our ‘ living-space’’ becoming a part of the German 
‘living-space.’ We shall never purchase good-neighbourly relations with 


Germany at the price of unilateral concessions, political isolation, and thé 


” 


abandonment of real independence. 

It was revealed in Warsaw that, the day after the German ultimatum 
to Lithuania ve Memel, Berlin had presented unacceptable demands to 
the Polish Government. 

An official evening paper stated that the British decision ve conscrip- 
tion might go a long way towards preventing the present bloodless wai 
from being turned into a real war, and added, ‘‘ England has put on th 
scale a power which will increase the chances of peace.”’ 

April 27.—The paper /.K.C. reviewing Herr Hitler’s achievements 
of the previous few months, said he had made 10 mistakes, which had 
brought about, among other things, the unifying of Poland, the awakening 
of Britain, consolidation in France, vigilance among the Northern States 
food for criticism among Germans, and a warning from America not to 
make war. 

Much space was given in the press to the British decision ve conscrip- 
tion, and the scorn expressed in Germany was taken as clear evidence 
that German authorities had recognized the language they understoo 
best, and were deeply impressed by “‘ this momentous step.” 

April 28.—The Government received a Memorandum from the 
German Government terminating the Non-Aggression Pact of January, 
1934. (See Special Note.) 

It was pointed out in political circles in Warsaw that the questiol 
of Danzig had, during the past 5 years, been frequently referred to 2 
Germany as a provincial question and not one of prime international 
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importance, but that of late this view had apparently changed. The 
question of a motor road across the Polish corridor was one which might 
he discussed as far as it concerned communications pure and simple ; 
but experience had shown that when extraterritorial rights were de- 
manded there was some purpose beyond that of communication in 
mind. 

The validity of the pretext for denouncing the Pact was definitely 
not admitted in Warsaw. During its negotiation in 1934 it was clearly 
settled that the parties retained the right to conclude agreements with 
other Western European States, and Germany had concluded one with 
Italy and other countries. Apart from this, the idea of the agreement 
with Britain arose only after and because Germany had presented demands 
to Poland flagrantly inconsistent with the Pact of 1934, and in an atmos- 
phere of German aggressiveness which had just forced Lithuania to give 
up Memel. 

It was also pointed out that Herr Hitler was inaccurate in his state- 
ment that a proposal had been made to Poland for a 25-year treaty and 
for a German-Polish-Hungarian guarantee for Slovakia. 

|pril 29.—More reservists were called up, and extensive troop 
movements took place. 

May 1.—Members of the Socialist Party working in industries 
connected with national defence worked as on a normal day, and the 
day's earnings in most industries were contributed to the Government 
for the needs of defence. 

The press gave much space to Danzig, and the view was expressed 
that Poland must have better guarantees than hitherto that her rights 
there were secure. 

The Dobry Wieczor warned Germany that aggression in Danzig 
meant a world war, and other papers pointed to what had happened at 
Memel ; it had already been turned into a fortified naval base. 

Reports reached Warsaw of outrages against Poles in Silesia. 


Portugal 

April 23.—The Republica, a leading paper, declared that Portugal 
wished to live in peace with all countries, but she still followed the 
ancient principles of respect for treaties and for the pledged word. Her 
two immutable criteria, now, as always, were independence and the 
knightly respect of a gentleman for the British alliance. 
__ Portugal was at Britain’s side. With Britain she would run all 
risks and pluck the flower of victory. 


Rumania 
April 21.—The Foreign Minister in Brussels. (See Belgium.) 
April 22.—A mission of experts left for Berlin to draw up the details 
lor the formation of mixed companies to carry out the development of 
Rumania’s natural resources. 
_ April 23.—M. Gafencu in London. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 
_ April 24.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Bucarest, and 
Su Frederick Leith-Ross was received by the King. 
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April 25.—The French Ambassador presented his Letters of Credence 
to the King, as the representative of the first Great Power to establish 
an Embassy in Bucarest. 

The British Trade Mission began discussions with the Prime Minister 
and the Ministers of Finance and Commerce. 

April 29.—M. Gafencu in Paris and issue of statement. (See France, 
External Affairs.) 

May 1.—M. Calinescu, addressing the Labour Congress in Bucarest, 
said that the press stated that there was talk of claims against Rumania, 
and that these claims were supported by other foreign Powers. Such 
methods did not clarify the situation, and “ therefore I declare firmly 
now that at no time did any authorized representative of any foreign 
Power ask us for any territorial sacrifices. On the contrary, I can say 
that the policy of the Government—a policy of the country’s integrity— 
has found complete understanding.”’ 


Saudi Arabia 

April 29.—Circulation by the Legation in London of the texts of 
the Government’s Notes of January 5, 1939, to Great Britain and Italy 
and of the replies. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 


Slovakia 


April 20.—Fighting occurred with Hungarian troops, who wer 
alleged to have fired on Slovak villages, and a protest was made to thi 
Hungarian Consul-General in Bratislava. (See also Hungary.) 


South Africa 


April 19.—General Smuts, speaking in Parliament, said that hundreds 
of young Germans were being sent annually from South-West Africa 
to Germany and returning as trained soldiers. The rest of the population 
had no military training whatever. 

Towards the end of the previous week information had reached 
the Government which made them fear that in the near future incidents 
might take place in South-West Africa, and that there would be breaches 
of law and order. It was their duty to forestall them. 

Reinforcements of the police were necessary -because the regular 
police there only numbered 240 men. The action taken in sending them 
was obligatory on the Union as a Mandatory Power. 

He pointed out that Austria had been annexed because it was said 
that law and order were not being maintained, but that was not going 
to be said about the Union Government. 

April 20.—The leader of the Nationalists, opposing the Bill to 
incorporate the South-West African Police in the South African Police 
complained that the measure, together with the dispatch of 300 police 
to the Territory, would provoke ill-feeling. He suspected that the 
information on which General Smuts acted had come from Downing 
Street, and was part of a plan to engender a war psychosis through which 
South Africa would be drawn into any war in which Great Britain was 
involved. 

The Prime Minister attacked Dr. Malan for his attitude ‘“‘ at a moment 
which may be regarded as the most serious in the history of the world. 
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It is not only a question of South Africa, or Africa, or even of Europe, 
but a question affecting the whole world. . . . These are great events 
which may shatter South Africa just as much as any other part of the 
world.” 

They had just seen how it might be said of a small nation that it 
could not keep order and that that might lead to a great nation stepping 
in and destroying a small one. He continued :— 

‘‘T wish to tell Members that we will not run away from S.W. 
Africa any more than we will run away from the Union. We will protect 
our subjects there exactly as we protect our subjects in the Union.”’ 
He had never heard a baser accusation than that the Government were 
busy creating a war psychosis. Whether South Africa with other nations 
were to be plunged into war depended on circumstances, but they would 
not be found wanting in their duty should action for the defence of 
their country be demanded. 

April 27.—The Cape Times described the introduction of conscrip- 
tion in England as a warning to the Dictators that “‘ the policy of resist- 
ance to aggression is as firm as it was when it was first announced in the 
days of bitter disappointment and disgust which followed the seizure 
of the remnants of Czecho-Slovakia.”’ 

[t pointed out that the training ordered would be no more than that 
which had been in force since 1912 in South Africa, and that it was by 
no means “‘ the dreadful thing the Opposition seems to fear.”’ 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 20.—General Franco made a triumphal entry into Granada, 
and, addressing the people, said that it was in Granada the Spanish 
Empire had been born with the final defeat of the Moors, and declared 
that in Granada to-day the unity of Spain had been reaffirmed with the 
defeat of the Marxist hordes in the hills above the city. 

April 26.—General Franco approved a public works plan designed 
to make the country self-sufficient as far as possible. He stated that 
owing to the need of economizing in foreign exchange reserves, works of 
reconstruction affecting communications, harbours, etc., must be based 
on national raw materials as far as possible. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Apnl 18.—The authorities at Tetuan were understood to have 
described as “‘ sensational and absolutely false’ reports of an intended 
occupation of Tangier by Spanish troops. 

April 19.—The Government informed the League Secretariat that 
they denounced the accession of Spain to the General Act for the Pacific 
Settlement of Disputes concluded on September 26, 1928. 

__ April 20.—The Diario Vasco, in an article on Herr Hitler’s birthday, 
said that his great merit was his sincerity, his heroic and transparent 
conduct, contrasted with the hidden desires and false purposes of his 
adversaries. 

Some 59 merchant vessels which had been lying interned in British, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Norwegian ports, and many fishing vessels in French 
ports were reported to have been released and returned to Spain. 
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THE NON-INTERVENTION COMMITTEE. 


April 20.—The work of the Non-Intervention Committee was for- 
mally wound up at a meeting in London attended by representatives of 
30 countries. 


Sweden 

April 19.—Conscripts of the 1935 class were called up for an extra 
month’s service. 

May 1.—The Foreign Minister, in a May Day speech, referred 
Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that peace time conditions no _ longer 
prevailed, and said that so far the only certain result of the activity in 
the camps of the Powers was that any attempt to redraw the European 
frontiers anywhere by means of war would unleash a war between th: 
great Powers, if not of the whole world. 

Neutrality was the platform of the entire North, and invitations 
to take part in political combinations must leave the Northern countries 
out. He added that Sweden naturally welcomed Mr. Roosevelt’s repeated 
attempts to reduce the danger of general war. 


Switzerland 

April 23.—The Government replied to the German questions, 
stating that they did not know in advance of President Roosevelt's 
message, and that they “ place their confidence in the respect of Swiss 
neutrality, which the Confederation will defend with its Army, and 
which Germany, as well as the other neighbouring States, has express 
recognized.” 

April 25.—The Federal Government issued a decree ordering im 
porters of coal and coke to accumulate reserves for domestic use. Th 
Cantonal Governments also appealed to the populace to store certain 
foodstuffs, to be used only in an emergency. 

April 30.—Large public demonstrations were held in several towns 
in support of the defence of the country’s liberty and of her democrati 
institutions. 

The annual meeting of the Radical Democratic Party was also held 
at which the Minister of Finance and the head of the Department of Publi 
Economy spoke. 

The former emphasized that party politics were less important than 
the struggle between democracies and totalitarian countries. Justic 
and law no longer played any part ; only force counted. All the sma 
countries had therefore to protect themselves. 

M. Obrecht gave figures to show what they had done to reinforce 
national defence, saying they had spent in the last few years 1,000 millions 
(£50 million). 


Syria and the Lebanon 


April 20.—Four of the Deputies belonging to the Syrian Nationalist 
bloc left the party, and the leading Aleppo Deputy resigned his seat 1 
Parliament also. The invasion of Albania was reported to have opened 
the eyes of the public to the value of the assistance of France, and thi 
Nationalists were weakened by internal dissensions. 

President Abassi prorogued Parliament for a month, after a stormy 
sitting. 
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Tanganyika 


April 21.—It was officially announced that a Volunteer Naval 
Defence Force was to be formed for service within territorial waters. 

April 22.—The Governor announced the establishment of a man- 
power committee, and said that in case of war the Government would 
take far-reaching measures to control supplies of every sort. 


Turkey 

April 20.—The Government signed an agreement with two German 
firms for the construction of a naval arsenal at Geuljuk, near Izmid. 

April 29.—M. Potemkin arrived in Angora and was met by the 
Foreign Minister. 

The President received Herr von Papen, who presented his Letters 
of Credence as Ambassador. He later received M. Potemkin. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 18.—The President held a conference on the subject of the 
precautionary financial measures desirable in advance of an outbreak of 
War. 

{pril 25.—The Senate approved the $508,789,824 appropriation 
for Defence during the year 1939-40. It included provision for the pur- 
chase of 600 aeroplanes. 

April 27.—The President in a Message to Congress, asked for a 
relief appropriation of $1,750 million, of which $1,477 million was for the 
Works Progress Administration during the year 1939-40 

On the subject of employment, he remarked that what was 
called relief in America was called employment in totalitarian States, 
where the people cared for were set to work on munitions. 

May 1.—The President asked Congress to make $185,440,000 
available immediately for the new Army Air Corps expansion programme. 
He also asked for an appropriation of just over $21 million for “‘ increasing 
the permanent military garrison of the Panama Canal Zone,”’ adding that 
he hoped they would act quickly on “ this emergency programme.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 18.—Mr. Hull, in a statement to the press, denounced 
Germany's barter trade system as “‘ an injurious boomerang,” declaring 
it was a highly disruptive influence in world trade, injurious to the very 
countries which used it, leading to curtailment of trade and to a reduction 
of the standard of living. 

Dr. Benes received in Chicago a delegation from the Congress of 
Americans of Czech and Slovak descent, in session there, and told them 
that he was preparing to organize a world-wide movement for the restora- 
tion of the independence of the former Czecho-Slovakia. 

_ April 22.—Countervailing duties on subsidized German exports to 
the U.S.A. became effective. They amounted to 25 per cent. on goods 
irom the territory recently annexed as well as from Germany. 

April 24.—Mr. Hull confirmed a report that negotiations had been 
opened with the British Government re a possible exchange of cotton 
lor rubber and tin. 
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April 25.—Mr. Hull, addressing the Red Cross convention in Wash. 
ington, asserted that there was no controversy which could arise between 
nations which could not be settled, with greater benefit to all concerned, 
by peaceful processes than by resort to force ; and went on: 

“When a nation makes a deliberate resort to armed force on any 
plea whatever it pursues in reality a wholly different objective (than the 
redress of wrongs) ; it uses war or the threat of war as an instrument of 
policy for territorial expansion or the domination of others. . . . Such 
nations are the authors of war, the awful cost of which is paid by their 
own people and by the rest of mankind. Whenever there are nations 
in the world which adopt this type of policy their intention and actions 
inevitably set in motion forces of resistance. Terrible as are the realities 
and the consequences of war, sooner or later conditions arise in which the 
peaceful and peace-loving nations prefer armed defence to subjection 
and slavery.” 

April 26.—The Japanese Ambassador, speaking at a function at 
Los Angeles, said, ““ A few years ago we entered into a strictly Anti- 
Comintern Pact with these nations (Germany and Italy). It is in no way 
aimed against the world’s democracies.” 

He also addressed the Chamber of Commerce, and said that the 
mutual trade interests of Japan and the U.S.A. should be a sufficient 
guarantee of the continuance of peace between the two nations. In the 
years to come Asiatic trade should reach new high levels, and com- 
mercial doors in the Orient would remain open wherever Japan’s in- 
fluence rested. 

April 27.—The Scripps-Howard papers stated that ‘‘ it seems to us 
that Mr. Chamberlain was well within the truth when he said that ‘ no 
one can contend that this is peace time.’ It may not be war, but with 
24 million German and Italian troops mobilized at strategic points it 
certainly is not peace. In such acrisis Britain has no moral right to take 
shelter behind French and Polish troops. Nor is it enough for her to 
say that she mounts guard at sea. ... To be even half-way secure 
Britain must bring to bear the whole weight of her man-power.” 

Why compulsory service should be so hateful when the national 
existence was in jeopardy was hard to understand. “In our colonial 
times,”’ they added, “‘ when Indians were on the warpath, all able-bodied 
men were mustered to defend the settlement. Even women moulded 
bullets, and cooked, and carried water. That was true democracy.” 

April 28.—While no official opinion was expressed regarding the 
effect of Herr Hitler’s speech, it was pointed out in Washington that his 
assertion that the President’s message had first been made known to him 
by the press could not be accepted. It was dispatched from Washington 
at 9 p.m. on April 14, and was not made known to the press there until 
13} hours later—10.30 a.m. on April 15. It had reached Berlin at 3 a.m. 
on April 15. 

April 30.—President Roosevelt opened the World’s Fair in New 
York, and, in a speech broadcast throughout the world, welcomed all the 
foreign visitors and participants, telling them that they would find that 
the American people had hitched their wagon to a star—the star of good 
will, progress, and peace. 

A full study of Herr Hitler’s speech was not believed to have made 
any difference to the impression in Washington that it did not relieve the 
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tension, but an unconfirmed report stated that the President had re- 
marked that it left the door open an inch. 

The New York Herald Tribune described the speech as a “ turgid 
mass of bad manners, bad history, bad argument, megalomaniac dis- 
tortions, debaters’ tricks, and plain misuses of language.” 

May 1.—Mr. Hull stated that the mere handing of a copy of Herr 
Hitler’s speech to the Embassy in Berlin would not be considered in 
Washington as constituting a reply to President Roosevelt’s message. 
He explained that the German Foreign Office had sent a copy of the 
speech and then telephoned that it was the reply to the President. 


U.S.S.R. 

April 24.—M. Maisky left Moscow to return to London. M. 
Potemkin, the Assistant Foreign Commissar, left for Angora on a special 
mission to the Turkish Government. 

April 30.—Admiral Kuznetsoff was appointed Minister of Marine, 
in place of M. Frinovsky. 

In a message to the Red Army M. Voroshiloff stated that “ the 
Soviet Union stands for supporting nations who are the victims of 
aggression and are fighting for their independence.”’ 

May 1.—Marshal Voroshiloff, addressing the military parade in the 
Red Square, declared that the Soviet Union would not embark on any 
military adventure, but it was fully prepared for a great war. The 
Red forces threatened only those who might cross the threshold of the 
Soviet home ; if that were attempted, the intruders would be destroyed. 

The Soviet people, he declared, not only knew how to fight, but they 
loved to fight. 

The Commissar for the Navy issued an order stating that the Union 
was building “‘ a big sea and ocean fleet, which is worthy of our great 
cause. 


Vatican City 

April 20.—The Pope, in a letter to his Secretary of State, expressed 
his earnest wish that a crusade of public prayers for peace should be 
conducted throughout the world during May. 


Yugoslavia 

April 21.—The Foreign Minister left for Venice for a meeting with 
the Italian Foreign Minister. 

The Politika published an interview with Count Ciano, who said 
that ‘‘ the presence of Italy in Albania conceals not the least design of 
hostility against Yugoslavia. It means, on the contrary, a new element 
ol solidarity and mutual co-operation, and that friendship with Yugo- 
slavia is and will remain a fundamental element of Italian foreign policy.”’ 

April 23.—Issue of communiqué re Venice conversations. (See 
Italy. External Affairs.) 

April 27.—The Prime Minister and M. Machek initialled an agreement 
to settie the Croat problem. 

_ The press gave much prominence to the British decision ve con- 
Hg den. and the hope was expressed that the measure of service would 
e extended. 
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